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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Political soul 

Neither Tony Blair’s attempt to pour 
cold water on the mounting support 
for Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour Party 
leadership campaign nor the hype about 
his ‘friends’ in Hamas and Hezbollah 
seems to be having much effect. Indeed, 
as a number of recent polls and reports 
suggest, Jeremy Corbyn is now running 
way ahead of Andy Burnham. Good. 

As I write this letter, nearly 70 
constituency Labour parties have 
nominated the comrade. One of the 
latest flurries of support has come from 
south Wales, where Merthyr Tydfil and 
Rhymney, as well as Swansea’s three 
constituencies - Swansea West, Swansea 
East and Gower - have now all met, 
collectively discussed the leadership 
campaign and nominated comrade 
Corbyn for leader of the Labour Party. 
Things will only get better, no doubt. 

My experience of being involved with 
the Corbyn campaign to date has been 
positive overall. Importantly, a number 
of Labour Party members are not getting 
too embroiled around the arguments that 
sections of the party - particularly the 
other leadership contenders and their 
teams - are putting forward in relation 
to Corbyn ‘fluffing’ Labour’s future 
electability. Indeed, as I have argued 
personally at meetings, one of the main 
issues at hand throughout this campaign 
is not simply to do with Labour’s chances 
at the next parliamentary election, but its 
political ‘soul’ - on what basis do we win 
the hearts and minds of our class in this 
country in order to build and fight for the 
type of society fit to live our lives with 
hope and dignity? 

Clearly, signing up as a Labour 
Party supporter, promoting Jeremy 
Corbyn’s campaign and discussing his 
ideas around democracy, equality and 
socialism is fundamental. 

Bob Davies 
Labour Party Marxists 

LU for Corbyn 

My local branch of Left Unity has voted 
unanimously for a motion supporting 
Jeremy Corbyn. It reads as follows: 

“Camden and Islington Left Unity 
welcomes Jeremy Corbyn’s success in 
securing a place on the ballot for a new 
Labour leader. We urge LU members to 
support the Corbyn campaign. We call 
upon Left Unity members in affiliated 
trade unions to support the Corbyn 
campaign through donations, etc. Left 
Unity needs a serious discussion on the 
Labour Party with a view to developing 
a long-term strategy.” 

There were 12 comrades present 
at our meeting on July 20, including 
supporters of the Communist Platform, 
the Independent Socialist Network and 
Socialist Resistance. 

It is clear that Corbyn’s campaign 
is shifting politics to the left. The idea 
of socialism is once again becoming 
common sense amongst a swathe of the 
population. Under these circumstances 
Left Unity not only needs a strategic 
approach to the Labour Party. It needs 
the Marxist principles and perspectives 
mapped out by the Communist Platform. 

All the halfway house, broad party, 
Labour Party mark two projects have 
been disproved by life itself. We need 
the unity of Marxists on the solid 
foundations of a Marxist programme. 
Jack Conrad 
London 

Head vs heart 

I was one of 40 members and affiliated 
supporters who attended the leadership 
nomination meeting of Stockton North 
Constituency Labour Party on July 17. 

I went along to support Jeremy 
Corbyn’s candidacy and it was clear that 
his campaign had inspired a number of 
those present to sign up as members or 


supporters - whether for the first time 
or returning after years out of the party. 
Those speaking in his support reminded 
comrades of Corbyn’s campaigning 
credentials and support for workers’ 
struggles and they emphasised the need 
for Labour to return to its ‘core values’ 
and put across a clear alternative to the 
Tories’ austerity policies rather than 
seeking to ape the Conservative agenda. 

Most speakers backed Andy 
Burnham, but their arguments tended 
to be presented as justifications for not 
supporting Corbyn. The heart being 
with Corbyn, but the head realising that 
Burnham was the most likely to return 
Labour to power was a common theme. 
The fear that a Corbyn-led party would 
be “ripped to shreds” by the Tory press, 
leading to a “Michael Foot scenario”, 
came up several times - as if the media 
would embrace any Labour leader. 

Stockton North MP Alex 
Cunningham, speaking last before the 
vote took place, argued that the party 
needed to consider who it wanted to be 
the next prime minister of the country, 
not just the leadership of the party. Yes, 
there was room for “idealism” in the 
Labour Party, but we needed a leader 
who could put those ideals into practice 
by connecting with people and winning 
elections. He believed that Burnham 
was the candidate to achieve this. 

In the end, the CLP’s nomination 
went to Burnham, who achieved 21 
votes, compared with Corbyn on 12, 
Cooper on three and Kendall on two. 
Tom Watson was well ahead of the 
field as Stockton North’s nomination 
for deputy leader. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Name one 

Mark Fischer refers to an important 
left-right struggle in the Labour Party 
(‘Tepid support for Corbyn’, July 16). 
What might be more worthwhile is 
looking at Labour’s record on the class 
struggle. Since wars are the ultimate 
weapon of the ruling class and strikes 
are the ultimate weapon of the working 
class, try and name one British strike the 
Labour Party has supported and name 
one British war it opposed. 

Unfortunately, what Labour members 
think, even parliamentary ones, hasn’t 
determined official party policy yet. But 
some of those same ignored members 
present ruling class sops, such as the 
welfare state, in glowing terms. 

These welfare measures, delivered 
via their Labour Party servants, have 
only made it easier for the ruling class 
to stop strikes and to wage (class) war 
with healthy reserve armies of labour. 
Jon D White 
SPGB 

Mu so muse 

My response to Howard Philips’ 
letter (July 16) is ... ‘I can’t even be 
bothered’ - a line from a song, as the 
usual leftist stuff - picket lines, etc - is 
below him. Go check it out and find a 
group of musos to discuss it with. 
Tony Roberts 
email 

Be a sport 

I find Tony Roberts’ denunciations of 
the Weekly Worker for publishing an 
article about the Rolling Stones’ impact 
on culture and society rather puzzling. 

When did this neat demarcation 
between culture and politics arise? It is 
not one that would be recognised by the 
likes of Marx, Engels, Trotsky et al, as 
they published numerous commentaries 
on cultural issues. 

The paper has hardly been taken 
over by pieces about popular music. 
It publishes the occasional review of a 
book, a film, an exhibition, and so on, 
but that is all. 

Perhaps, if I tell comrade Roberts 
that the Morning Star carries a couple 
of pages of sports coverage every day, 
he might consider writing a few letters 


of complaint to that paper’s editor and 
give Weekly Worker readers a break 
from his rants. 

Phil Rawlinson 

email 

Properly leftist 

Having checked out my personal 
example of ‘fame at last!’ (thanks for 
publishing my letter last week), I noticed 
with huge interest that two of the other 
letters published distinctly echoed, and 
so arguably went some way to outright 
consolidating, some or indeed a great 
deal of the central point I had tried to 
make, even if they did so only indirectly/ 
obliquely via their own particular topics. 
I refer to both ‘Sidelines’ from Alan 
Theasby and ‘Drivel’ from Howard 
Phillips. 

In a precise similarity and whilst 
referring to “the question of how to 
build a principled solidarity movement 
on Greece”, the first of those two 
letters says: “Perhaps ... the CPGB is 
also distancing itself away from the 
necessity to provide solidarity without 
becoming submerged in a ‘broad front’ 
of apologists for Syriza. The pressure 
will be strong. We can confront it from 
the start or duck out of the fight and point 
accusing fingers from the sidelines.” 

As far as the second letter is 
concerned, well, quite simply I could 
have written it myself! In fact, I wish 
I had got round to that notional task in 
hand/that particular debate (surrounding 
the Rolling Stones, etc). 

Respect, solidarity, plus my ongoing 
greetings from a supporter of ‘leftwing 
ideological rock & roll’! 

By the way, later today by online 
banking debit I will be making a 
personally manageable contribution 
to the CPGB Summer Offensive fund 
(as urged and encouraged to by your 
comrade, Mark Fischer.) In addition, I 
have today subscribed to the Notes for 
Action emailed newsletter, quite simply 
so that I can remain instantly infonned 
about, as well as a bit more directly 
engaged in, these matters, alongside ever 
more urgent worldly developments - in 
other words, via your organisation’s 
properly leftist plus conscientiously 
Marxist political arguments and stated 
positions. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 

email 


O ur annual fundraising campaign, 
the Summer Offensive, is 30 
years old this year. The first SO 
took its inspiration not simply from 
the model of our close comrades 
of the time in the l§ginin Sesi wing 
of the Communist Party of Turkey, 
but also similar campaigns run 
by the Bolsheviks to support their 
publications. More immediately, 
we had the inspiring example of 
the miners and their Great Strike of 
1984-85. 

The militants of the National 
Union of Mineworkers and their 
supporters performed fundraising 
marvels to sustain their strike in 
the face of determined efforts of 
Thatcher’s Tories to batter and 
starve them back to work. The 
spine of this resistance were the 
young miners and the women 
of the mining communities 
- ironically, two groups that 
sophisticated media pundits before 
the strike had assure us would 
be Scargill’s Achilles heel. The 
year-long struggle inspired us to 
institutionalise and raise the high 
levels of discipline and sacrifice we 
already demanded from members 


Like Cassandra 

Comrade Bruno Kretzschmar seems to 
have picked up our articles on Syriza 
halfway through the debate. 

Our position right from the start was 
to advise Syriza not to take office - it 
was necessary to develop a powerful 
opposition and build up majority support 
in Greece in conjunction with a Europe¬ 
wide working class movement. In fact 
if they had refused the 50-seat top-up 
because of its anti-democratic character 
they would have been morally justified 
in remaining in opposition. 

The right would then have had the 
job of negotiating a settlement with the 
EU. The choice between betrayal and an 
Albanian-style economic isolation could 
have been avoided and there would 
have been the possibility of winning 
Syriza to the principle of working class 
independence. Choosing to take office, 
not least in coalition with a rightwing 
partner, could only end in disaster. 

Our main point, however, is not to 
crucify Greek politicians, but to point 
out to people like Bruno the futility of 
putting their hope in short-term solutions. 
Greece is isolated and can only overcome 
its crisis if it has powerful allies across 
Europe. This requires a different and 
more patient strategy, aimed at creating 
a pan-European Communist Party that 
really can challenge capitalism. 

The left outside Greece who placed 
their hopes in Syriza were utopian and 
irresponsible. Far from helping Greek 
workers, they encouraged both Greeks 
and their own supporters to embrace 
illusions. The effect of this will almost 
certainly lead to disillusionment and 
bolster rightwing forces. How much 
support will Podemos lose, now people 
have the example of Syriza? People are 
now more likely to accept that there is 
no alternative but to accept austerity or 
face even worse. 

The comrade finds it easy to blame 
the carriers of bad news, but it is not 
us who have brought about this sorry 
state of affairs. In fact it is the “socially 
progressive bourgeois intellectuals” by 
placing all their hopes in Syriza who 
have done so much to create the present 
impasse. We may have spoken like 
Cassandra, but our fears are turning out 
to be all too true. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 


and supporters of The Leninist (the 
forerunner of the Weekly Worker). 

We split over it, actually. Two 
leading comrades accused the 
majority of trying to “artificially” 
transplant the experience of previous 
historical periods or of comrades who 
worked in very different national 
circumstances. Our unworkable 
demands would put “ordinary 
people” off joining us, they asserted 
- ordinary people “like the miners”, 
they specified, when pressed. 

The Summer Offensive is an 
annual tradition of which we are 
justifiably proud. It helps sustain and 
guarantee the political independence 
of our weekly paper; it makes 
our annual school, Communist 
University, possible; and it ensures 
that our intervention over the coming 
year is not too badly cash-strapped - 
meaning we will not have to run up 
too many expensive debts just to keep 
our political work ticking over. It is a 
serious fundraising drive to finance 
the work of a serious organisation. 

After a small panic earlier today 
when our SO number-cruncher 
thought that her toddler had eaten/ 
otherwise destroyed the log-in 


Appreciated 

I am Italian currently living in Spain. 
I really appreciate your paper - your 
analysis is very well argued and, even 
when I don’t agree with you, I find your 
paper inspiring. 

If I understand it correctly, there is no 
such thing as an ‘online subscription’, 
such as for a Kindle e-reader. Anyway I 
will continue to read your paper online. 

Riccardo Gatani 

email 

Chartist lessons 

Twenty-five people attended a meeting 
on Saturday July 18 at the Red Shed in 
Wakefield on ‘The Chartists and the 
democratic deficit today’. 

Shaun Cohen from the Ford Maguire 
Society gave a fascinating short talk 
about the Chartists. He said he wanted 
to “give a flavour” of what Chartism 
was about. It was “not a monolithic 
or homogeneous movement” and 
there were different strands, including 
latterly a socialist one. He mentioned 
in particular Chartism in Leeds - the 
movement’s paper, The Northern Star, 
was published there for several years. 
Another Leeds Chartist, John Bray, 
influenced the economic writings of 
Karl Marx. 

Paul Feldman, the next speaker, was 
representing Assemblies for Democracy. 
He has written about the Chartists in his 
book. Unmasking the state-a mugh guide 
to democracy. Paul spoke passionately 
about the “need for another, more 
direct fonn of democracy”. We have a 
“democratic chasm, not just a deficit”, he 
insisted. We “need a new state and a new 
constitution”. 

There was a strong republican element 
in the Chartist movement. The final speaker, 
Mark Sutton, was from Republic. He 
strongly argued that the monarchy ‘ ‘abuses 
and perverts the idea of democracy’ ’. Indeed 
‘ ‘hereditary public office goes against every 
democratic principle”. Republic campaigns 
for an elected head of state instead. 

There was more than an hour of lively 
discussion and debate. 

Wakefield Socialist History Group’s 
next event is a guided walk to commemorate 
the 1905 Kinsley evictions. It is on Sunday 
August 9 and starts at 2pm at the Winding 
Wheel outside Fitzwilliam railway station. 
Alan Stewart 

Wakefield Socialist History Group 


details for our account, we are now 
able tell readers that the past seven 
days have seen an extra £1,272 added 
to the pot, bringing the running total 
to a robust £13,869. Mentioned in 
despatches this week are comrades 
AG for his £30; MO’s £300 to 
cover the fees for two Communist 
University attendees from Holland; 
three donations to the paper from 
RG (£100), TG (£50) and RD (£50 
- inclusive of his £30 resub); and 
last, but certainly not least, comrade 
JM, who has recently sent £60 for 
a sub, but has been a good financial 
friend of the paper for years now 
and a valued supporter of its work. 

We will be organising a push for 
funds from party centre over the next 
week or so - ideally we should have 
at least £20k in hand by the start of 
Communist University on August 15. 
Comrades will be contacted, but - as 
ever - don’t be coy! You don’t need 
to wait to be asked! • 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

No need to wait 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 020 72411756 • www.weeklyworker.co.uk O editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Unity and cohesion? 


Confusion, contradiction and irony 


South African socialist Terry Bell comments on the divisions 
within Cosatu 


B ehind a very flimsy screen of 
unity and cohesion promoted 
over the past week by S’dumo 
Dlamini, the president of the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions, the 
divisions in the country’s largest labour 
federation have become even greater. 
And, amid a welter of contradiction 
and debates about constitutionality, 
it is not surprising that so much 
confusion reigns. 

On both sides of the divide, the 
message of unity and cohesion is 
touted. This was the very reason, as 
acrimony surfaced within Cosatu, that 
two years ago nine affiliates called for 
a special national congress (SNC) to 
resolve matters of policy direction and 
leadership. 

Behind this was concern about what 
was perceived to be a move away by 
the executive from radical proposals 
advanced at the previous 2012 
congress. There were also questions 
about the attitudes adopted toward 
issues such as the Marikana massacre 
and the controversial spending on 
president Jacob Zuma’s Nkandla 
residence, where Cosatu has been 
uncharacteristically quiet. 

But, although the Cosatu 
constitution made it obligatory for 
the Cosatu president to call an SNC 
when a third of affiliates demanded 
one, Dlamini refused, stating initially 
that there were insufficient funds. Had 
an SNC been called at that stage and 
the arguments and differences openly 
thrashed out by delegates from all 
affiliates, it is probable that the 
existing acrimony and fragmentation 
might have been avoided. But this 
might also have meant a change of 
leadership and a move away from 
almost unconditional support for the 
African National Congress and South 
African Communist Party. 

Instead, and over months, this 
fairly straightforward issue was 


complicated by political manoeuvring, 
the involvement of an ANC task team, 
resort to the courts and the suspension, 
and then dismissal, of general secretary 
Zwelinzima Vavi. Within much of the 
media, the original arguments were 
lost, as the issue was presented as a 
clash of personalities: Vavi vs Dlamini. 

Then came the expulsion of the 
National Union of Metalworkers of 
South Africa (Numsa), which, over 
the past 18 months, has become the 
fastest growing union in Cosatu, 
overtaking mineworkers’ union, NUM, 
as the federation’s largest affiliate. 
The reasons advanced for Numsa’s 
expulsion added to the confusion, since 
they appeared to contradict both reality 
and the Cosatu constitution. 

Numsa was expelled because 
the union allegedly breached that 
constitution and the policies of ‘One 
industry, one union’ and support for 
the ANC-led alliance. However, the 
reality is that Cosatu unions have 
never adhered to - or been forced to 
comply with - the ‘One industry, one 
union’ policy. And neither the Cosatu 
constitution nor its policies compel 
affiliates to support the ANC-led 
alliance or any political party. 

The constitution is also clear that 
the executive has no ultimate power 
to expel any affiliate or office-bearer. 
This power resides only with a national 
congress. And, as Katishi Masemola 
of the Food and Allied Workers Union 
has pointed out, there is no distinction 
between a special and scheduled 
national congress. Numsa and Vavi 
should, therefore, have been present 
at the July 13-14 SNC to make their 
arguments and submit to delegate votes. 

But they were not allowed to attend, 
and the timing and the manner in which 
the SNC was organised and conducted 
tended to exacerbate the divisions in 
the federation, while adding to the 
confusion. The exclusion from the SNC 


of the media for nearly nine hours did 
not help. Instead, it strengthened the 
arguments of the dissident unions about 
the existence of autocracy and lack of 
transparency at leadership level. 

Several questions were, however, 
highlighted last week, the first being 
whether workers should be encouraged 
to join any union of their choice. This 
would not only mean that unions would 
have to provide the best protection 
and service to members, in order to 
attract them; it would also be in line 
with the universal principle of right of 
association. 

On the issue of political support, 
a universal principle again applies: 
freedom of conscience. It is up to 
political entities to win support 
and this could come, from time to 
time, from union members at local, 
branch, region or national level, who 
decide, democratically, to provide 
organisational or financial backing to 
one or other party. 

The final question was how serious 
are the unions about their professed 
goal to build their memberships and 
their federation and to fight fearlessly 
and relentlessly against defined 
exploitation, such as casualisation 
and the use of labour brokers. This 
arose when I interviewed a number of 
the workers at the convention centre 
where the SNC was held: they were 
not unionised, but casual workers, 
supplied by brokers, and mostly 
earning between R15 (78p) and R18.50 
(96p) an hour - on days they worked. 

The ultimate irony is that the 
Gallagher Estate convention centre 
is owned by Hosken Consolidated 
Investments, where the major 
shareholder is the investment company 
of the Cosatu-affiliated textile and 
garment union, Sactwu. So there does 
seem a lot of basic work still to be 
done to rebuild a strong and principled 
labour movement • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 26, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This meeting: 
Vol 2, chapter 3: ‘The circuit of commodity capital’ (continued). 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Ska against war 

Thursday July 23, 7pm: Anti-war fundraiser, Passing Clouds, 1 
Richmond Road, London E8. Performers include Captain SKA. 
Vegetarian Egyptian food on offer. 

Organised by North London Stop the War: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Wakefield against the NF 

Saturday July 25, details tbc: Anti-National Front counter-rally, 
Wakefield. 

Organised by We Are Wakefield: 

www. facebook.com/pages/Wakefield-LMHR/3 9182603748. 

Hands off our headgear 

Saturday July 25,10am: Rally; Waggons Way, Stainforth, Doncaster, 
at the roundabout near the pit gates. 

Organised by Hatfield Main Colliery Community Heritage Association: 
hatfieldmaincollieryheritage@yahoo.co.uk sec;07836359962 

Israel, Palestine and football 

Tuesday July 28, 7pm: Public meeting, Ealing town hall, New 
Broadway, London W5. Gareth Edwards and Geoff Lee discuss the 
controversy over racism, segregation and sport. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Solidarity with Gaza 

Tuesday July 28, 7pm: Book launch, Mosaic Rooms, Tower House, 
226 Cromwell Road, London SW5. With journalist and author Max 
Blumenthal on the 51-day Israeli offensive of July 2014. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Teesside Left Unity 

Tuesday July 28, 7.15pm: Inaugural meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. After last week’s successful 
launch event, Left Unity’s Teesside branch gets down to business. 
Organised by Teesside LU: 
www.facebook.com/events/863042350455983. 

Defend trade union rights 

Wednesday July 29, 6pm: Public meeting, Mander Hall, Mabledon 
Place, London, WC1. ‘Reviewing and resisting the Trade Union Bill’. 
Speakers include: John Hendy QC, Len McCluskey, Mick Cash, John 
McDonnell, Mark Serwotka. 

Organised by Campaign for Trade Union Freedom: 
www.tradeunionfreedom.co.uk. 

London for Corbyn 

Monday August 3, 6.30pm: Rally, Camden Centre, Judd Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by Grassroots for Jeremy: 
www.facebook.com/events/730387213754207. 

Left Unity Wales 

Saturday August 8,11am to 4pm: National meeting for all Left 
Unity members in Wales. Venue tbc. 

Organised by Left Unity Wales: http://chwithunedigcymru.blogspot.co.uk. 

Birmingham Left Unity 

Saturday August 8, 2pm: Regular open branch meeting, Ladywood 
Community Centre, St Vincent Street West, Birmingham B16. 
Organised by Birmingham LU: birmingham@leftunity.org. 

Shut down Yarl’s Wood 

Saturday August 8, 1.30pm: Demonstration, Yarl’s Wood 
Immigration Removal Centre, Thuleigh Road, Clapham, Bedfordshire. 
Organised by Movement for Justice By Any Means Necessary: 
www.facebook.com/movementforjustice. 

Solidarity with Palestine and Latin America 

Saturday August 22, 9.30am to 6pm: Public meeting, Methodist 
Central Hall, Storeys Gate, London SW1. 

Organised by Middle East Monitor, www.middleeastmonitor.com. 

Stop the arms fair 

Monday September 7 to Saturday September 12, various times: A 

week of events and protests against the upcoming arms fair in London. 
ExCeL London, Royal Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, London El6. 
Organised by: Stop the Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/702315233214060. 

Lobby the TUC 

Sunday September 13,1pm: Rally, Grand Hotel, 97-99 King’s Road, 
Brighton BN1, followed by lobby of TUC Congress. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: http://shopstewards.net. 

No to the Tories 

Sunday October 4,12 noon onwards: Demonstration outside 
Conservative Party conference, Manchester Central Convention 
Complex, Windmill Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demonstrate_at_tory_party_conference. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Labour right panic and call for ABC 

Tony Blair’s warning goes to show that the Labour Party can be shifted to the left, writes Eddie Ford 



I t is official - the Blairites are panicking. 
First we had the New Statesman 
account of how Jeremy Corbyn is 
“on course to come top” in the leadership 
contest, at least according to two private 
polls conducted by his opponents. 1 One 
of the surveys put Corbyn ahead by 
more than 15 points, whilst the other 
had him in a “commanding position”. 
The same article also told us that “more 
than two-thirds” of the 80,000 or so who 
have recently signed up to the Labour 
Party, either as members or registered 
supporters, are backing Corbyn. There 
is no reason to think that trend will be 
reversed: quite the opposite in fact. 

Then we had the July 22 YouGov 
poll, which put Corbyn comfortably 
ahead by 17 points on 43% - with Andy 
Burnham getting 26%, Yvette Cooper 
20% and Liz Kendall trailing behind on 
11%. 2 The poll also predicts that Corbyn 
will win with 53% of the vote in any 
run-off against Burnham. In a second 
YouGov survey, Tom Watson (former 
deputy chair of the party) emerges as 
the winner in the deputy leader race - 
who in September 2006 wrote to Tony 
Blair urging him to resign because he no 
longer served the “interest of either the 
party or the country”. Compounding the 
nightmare, at least if you are a Blairite, it 
now seems that Corbyn and Burnham are 
currently neck and neck when it comes to 
CLP nominations. Both are on 73 each, 
with Cooper on 62 and Kendall - once 
the great Blairite hope for the party - 
once again lagging far behind on 12. 3 

Actually, YouGov’s conclusions are 
debatable. Whilst the 43% figure for 
Corbyn is totally plausible, it is still a fact 
that he could lose because possibly only 
a tiny minority of the second-preference 
votes of those who backed Cooper or 
Kendall will go to Corbyn. On that basis, 
to be sure of victory Corbyn really has 
to come close to winning outright on 
the first vote in order to beat Burnham - 
which is certainly not an impossibility, 
but far from a certainty. Everything is 
still to play for. 

The YouGov survey has sent 
shockwaves throughout the party and 
beyond. After all, the leadership contest 
was meant to be the ritual exorcising of 
Milibandism and anything that might 
alienate the ‘aspirational’ values and 
concerns of the middle class. Pro¬ 
establishment common sense was 
supposed to prevail. But things have 
not gone according to script. 

Quite hilariously, Cooper rejected 
YouGov’s findings - talk about denial. A 
spokesperson for her campaign stated that 
the poll “significantly understates” the 
“huge number” of members/supporters 
giving Cooper their first preference, and 
surreally claimed that the survey instead 
shows that she is the “only” candidate 
who can “win the leadership election and 
then reach out to the wider electorate” 
to win the 2020 general election. How 
coming a fairly poor third means you are 
the only winning candidate remains a bit 
of a mystery. The spokesperson added 
that Labour will not win that election 
by “shifting a narrow party further to the 
left” or by “returning to the dismal days 
of the 1980s, with internal party warfare 
and almost two decades of opposition” 
- despairing words. 

Blairite despair 

John McTeman, a former special advisor 
to Tony Blair, was more forthright. He 
told the BBC’s Newsnight programme 
that the figures were “disastrous”, 
described the Labour MPs who had 
“lent” their nominations to Corbyn as 
“morons” and condemned party activists 
for being “suicidally inclined.” 4 

Showing how desperate the 
Blairites are getting, he recommended 
- admittedly with a certain logic - that 
two of the leadership runners should 
consider dropping out in order to pool 


the rightwing vote and block Corbyn. 
The other candidates, he declared, need 
to decide “who is the ABC candidate” - 
the “anyone but Corbyn” candidate. Of 
course, McTeman was merely reiterating 

- albeit more colourfully - previous 
coded warnings by the acting ‘leader’, 
Harriet Harman, who had urged party 
members to “think not who you like and 
who makes you feel comfortable” - but 
rather “think who actually will be able to 
reach out to the public and actually listen 
to the public and give them confidence”. 
That is, she too wants a vote for anyone 
but Jeremy Corbyn. 

Meanwhile, McTernan’s former 
master, Tony Blair, addressed the New 
Labour think-tank, Progress, on July 
22. He warned yet again about Labour 
“lurching” to the left and worried that 
the party has “rediscovered losing”. 
Yes, he said, Labour could win again 

- but not from a “traditional leftist 
platform”: it had to “move on”. For 
him, the “debilitating feature” of the 
leadership contest was that it was being 
presented as a choice “between heart 
and head” - when actually the people 
who say their heart is with Corbyn 
should “get a transplant”. Indeed, we 
discover that Corbyn’s “radical leftism” 
is “reactionary” - as opposed to “radical 
social democracy”, which apparently is 
all about “ensuring that values are put 
to work in the most effective way”. 
Thanks for your profound thoughts on 
the matter, Tony. He would never serve 
under a leftwing leader, we are also 
informed - though he did display some 
self-awareness by refusing to endorse 
any of the candidates because it would 
“possibly” not be “helpful for them”. 

Entering the ring also was Tristram 
Hunt, the shadow education secretary 
and fonner leadership contestant, who 
gallantly gave way because he could not 
get the necessary support. Speaking on 
BBC’s Today programme, Hunt - who 


naturally backs Kendall - argued that 
Labour’s “progressive, modernising” 
wing had not made a good enough 
case on issues like public spending and 
welfare reform: “It’s a big philosophical 
struggle inside the party,” he thought. 
Part of that “philosophical struggle”, 
it seems, is to plot a course between 
the “new populism” embodied in 
movements such as Greece’s Syriza 
and Spain’s Podemos, on the one 
hand, and the centre-right, on the other. 
Labour should attempt, Hunt argued, to 
marry the “patriotism” and “emotional 
connection” such parties have made with 
the electorate with an explicitly Blairite 
stance on public finances. 5 Otherwise 
the party “could disappear overnight”. 

But whether we should take anything 
he says seriously is open to question. 
This is the man, remember, who has 
described the leadership contest as so 
“lifeless that it needs a defibrillator”. 
Right, OK, so the fact that a supposedly 
unwinnable fringe candidate way to the 
left not only of Ed Miliband, but also 
of Michael Foot, has a good chance of 
becoming party leader is boring - sure, 
Tristram, we believe you. We look 
forward to you saying that again on 
September 12. 

Momentum 

Some people have expressed surprise, if 
not astonishment, at the rapid progress 
made by the Corbyn campaign - going 
from 100:1 to 40:1 to 4:1 to 5:2 to... 6 
But once he got the literally last-minute 
35 nominations from MPs - the real 
hurdle - then everything has broadly 
panned out as we in the CPGB expected: 
the momentum is now clearly with 
Corbyn. 

After all, just think back to Ken 
Livingstone’s London mayoral 
campaign - or Karl Marx topping the 
BBC’s ‘Thinker of the millennium’ 
poll, much to the visceral disgust of 


Lord Melvin Bragg and other pro¬ 
establishment toadies. 7 Such contests 
give large numbers of people the chance 
to strike a blow against the establishment. 
In all seriousness, what on earth can 
you say about Burnham, Cooper and 
Kendall? They are New Labour clones. 
If you want to talk about boring, they 
are its personification. Any differences 
between them are purely about detail 
(or marketing), not substance. Corbyn, 
for all his obvious faults, represents a 
qualitatively different brand of politics - 
a working class pole of attraction. 

Yet things are going from bad to 
worse for the Blairites, as this paper is 
delighted to report. Thus we have the 
fiasco of the Labour vote on the Tory 
plans to cut welfare by £ 12 billion, which, 
according to a leaked impact assessment 
by the department for work and 
pensions, would see more than 330,000 
children lose out from the benefits cap 
and restriction of child tax credits to two 
children - pushing 40,000 of them into 
‘official’ poverty. This disgracefully saw 
Hannan urging Labour MPs to show the 
electorate that they were “listening” to 
their concerns over ‘excessive’ welfare 
payments - first by voting for a ‘reasoned 
amendment’ (tabled by backbencher 
Helen Goodman) that in theory would 
have blocked the bill from going to 
committee stage, and then by abstaining 
when it came to a vote on the bill itself. 
Presumably, in Harman’s sorry excuse 
for a mind, this makes the Labour Party 
look “economically credible”. 

In the end, 193 Labour MPs voted 
for the amendment and 48 defied 
Harman by voting against the bill - 
with Corbyn naturally being the only 
leadership candidate among them. 
Doubtlessly displaying his leadership 
qualities, Burnham issued a statement 
on his official Facebook page saying the 
Labour Party “could not simply abstain” 
on the bill - before abstaining himself. 
Inevitably, and well deservingly, there 
was an immediate backlash against 
him - even from his own previous 
supporters. For example, one Facebook 
critic told him to “look up the definition 
of ‘opposition’” and another said he 
should ‘ ‘grow a pair of balls”. 8 Of course, 
Burnham waffled on about “collective 
responsibility”, and so on - but the real 
reason was that he would have lost his 
shadow cabinet position if he had broken 
the whip. 

Still, all good news for Jeremy 
Corbyn. After the welfare abstention 
thousands more people came out in 
support of his campaign - so keep up 
the good work, ‘comrade’ Burnham. 
One last push and Corbyn might make 
it over the winning line. Seeing how the 
momentum, and excitement, is all going 
in one direction, the feeling of panic 
amongst the Blairites, the Labour Party 
machine and pro-Labour media is bound 
to escalate. They are now thinking the 
unthinkable: we could lose it. No wonder 
‘sensible’ Labourites are threatening to 
throw themselves under a bus if Corbyn 
wins. Go on, make our day. 

Rightwing coup? 

Faced then with the pro-Corbyn surge, it 
is not a great surprise to read in various 
papers that the right is planning a coup 
- the “terrifying prospect” of a Corbyn 
win is “no longer out of the question”, 
as one unnamed senior MP put it. 
One fonn it could take is a vote of no 
confidence in the new leader. Under the 
current rules, 20% of the parliamentary 
party (ie, 47 MPs) can nominate an 
alternative candidate for leader at the 
party conference in order to trigger a 
fresh leadership contest. However, this 
would only give Corbyn’s opponents 
little more than two weeks to orchestrate 
the putsch, given that conference is held 
in late September (some Labour MPs 
would love to adopt the simpler and 


more brutal system used by the Tories). 
But, of course, this time Corbyn would 
not get 35 MPs nominating him. Crisis 
over? 

Another way, picked up quick as a 
flash by the Daily Mail (July 19), would 
be to scrap the leadership race altogether, 
even at this late stage - another veiy high- 
risk strategy. 9 A senior Labour MP, we 
read, told the paper he is canvassing 
support for a ‘petition’ letter to Harman 
to stop the contest on the dubious 
grounds that Labour’s political enemies 
were “warping” the process by signing 
up as members to vote for Corbyn - 
a reference, of course, to The Daily 
Telegraph among others. The newspaper 
has urged its readers to pay up the £3 fee 
necessary to become registered Labour 
supporters and then try to destroy it from 
within by voting for Corbyn - calling him 
a “bearded socialist voter-repellent”. 10 
A view essentially shared by Polly 
Toynbee of The Guardian, it should 
be noted, who dismisses Corbyn as a 
“1983 man” - a “relic of the election that 
brought him to parliament when Labour 
was destroyed by its out-of-Nato, anti- 
EU, renationalise-everything suicide 
note”. Voting for him is “ignoring the 
electorate” (June 23). But the plotters’ 
chances of cancelling the election are 
remote. It would almost certainly be an 
anti-democratic outrage too far: Labour 
head office claims it can readily screen 
bogus applications and had already 
rejected registration requests from 
Conservatives. 

One thing the Corbyn campaign has 
beautifully done is expose the complete 
twaddle from those on the left who tell 
us that Labour is a bourgeois party, 
fundamentally no different from the 
Tories or, in a slight variation, that the 
party does not have any constitutional 
mechanisms to drive it to the left. 
Yes it does, comrades, as life itself 
is confirming - by voting for Jeremy 
Corbyn. Not exactly quantum physics, 
is it? Of course, if Corbyn were to be 
elected leader that would definitively 
finish the plans of those in Left Unity 
or the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition who dream of building a 
Labour Party mark two. To which we 
communists reply, about time too. 

We need a strategy towards the 
Labour Party, one that involves 
encouraging people to join, participate 
and vote - not, King Canute-like, 
saying ‘Don’t do it!’ to those joining 
an historic party of the working class, 
despite its rotten parliamentary wing and 
undemocratic rules and procedures. The 
aim should not just be electing Corbyn 
but transforming the Labour Party from 
a bourgeois workers’ party that serves 
capitalism into a workers’ party that 
serves the working class and the cause 
of socialism • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Part of the ‘lunatic wing’ - like Jack Straw 

Smearing Jeremy Corbyn as a friend of Islamist extremists is disingenuous, hypocritical and incorrect, 
writes Yassamine Mather 



S ome of the coverage we have 
seen from the rightwing 
media can only be described 
as hysterical reaction to what is the 
consequence of a perfectly legitimate 
democratic process. A leftwing 
candidate for the Labour leadership 
contest, whose odds were 100-1 when 
nominations closed, is winning support 
from Constituency Labour Parties and 
the odds are now on Corbyn getting 
more votes than the other candidates 
in the first round. 

Shock, horror! It turns out that 
some Labour members, including trade 
unionists, are opposed to austerity, are 
voicing frustration with the party’s 
constant tendency to move to the 
right, want to put a distance between 
themselves and the image of that 
money-grabbing warmonger, Tony 
Blair, and are unhappy with Labour’s 
business-friendly image. 

No wonder there have been 
newspaper headlines aiming to scare 
us: “Jeremy Corbyn, friend to Hamas, 
Iran and extremists” 1 ; “Jeremy Corbyn 
proves the lunatic wing of the Labour 
Party is still calling the shots” 2 ... 

The Hamas/Iran story is interesting. 
Of course, in the complicated world of 
the Middle East, Hamas and Iran are 
not allies, and lumping them together 
in the same headline does not make 
sense. Nevertheless, on July 19, when 
The Sunday Telegraph used the first 
headline above, Salman bin Abdulaziz, 
a close friend of British royalty and 
the British government, was making 
history by becoming the first Saudi 
head of state to meet Hamas leader 
Khaled Meshaal in Mecca. Hamas is 
now a key Saudi ally in the region, 
having supported the kingdom’s stance 
in Yemen. 

While most of the British press 
ignored that meeting (apparently it 
included saying prayers together), 
the reality is that Palestinians have 
voted for a Hamas administration 
in Gaza and, as much as many of us 
dislike the group’s historic association 
with rightwing forces, such as the 
Muslim Brotherhood, Hamas is just 
as ‘legitimate’ as the reactionary Saudi 
regime. No politician, MP or party 
leader concerned with the issue of 
peace in the Middle East can therefore 
ignore Hamas. 

Last week when during an interview 
with Channel 4 news, Corbyn was 
repeatedly interrupted by a rude, 
ignorant Krishnan Guru Murthy (an 
incident that created a major backlash 
against the pompous interviewer on 
social media), Corbyn was very clear: 

Does it mean I agree with Hamas 
and what it does? No. Does it mean 
I agree with Hezbollah and what 
they do? No. What it means is 
that I think, to bring about a peace 
process, you have to talk to people 
with whom you may profoundly 
disagree. There is not going to be 
a peace process unless there are 
talks involving Israel, Hezbollah 
and Hamas and I think everyone 
knows that. 3 

Jeremy Corbyn has never tried to hide 
his position on Palestine-Israel. The 
following quote amongst many similar 
ones make his stance very clear: 

There are two points. First, Israel 
fails to say what its final borders 
are. Secondly, Israel did deal with 
Hamas in the ceasefire negotiations 
in Egypt. There is a basis on which 
talks can take place. It has already 
happened. 

In order to prove that Corbyn is a 


friend of all terrorists, the online 
version of The Sunday Telegraph 
has a picture of Jeremy Corbyn 
standing next to Gerry Adams. An 
ironic choice, now that there are so 
many photos of Prince Charles and 
the Sinn Fein leader from a recent 
trip by the heir to the British throne 
to the Irish Republic - or, for that 
matter, numerous photos of the queen 
with Martin McGuinness. Yesterday’s 
terrorists are today’s respectable 
politicians and no amount of negative 
spin from the rightwing media will 
change this. To his credit, Corbyn 
understood the desirability of talking 
to Sinn Fein well before establishment 
politicians thought it might be useful. 
The Sunday Telegraph photo does 
serve only one purpose, though: to 
expose the establishment’s hypocrisy. 

Iran 

Then we have all the stories about 
Corbyn and Iran - some true; most 
speculation. 

In the late 1980s, in the last years of 
the Iran-Iraq war, I visited London to 
seek support for Iranian workers and 
activists opposed to the Islamic regime. 
At the time many on the Stalinist and 
Trotskyist left hailed theocratic Shia 
Iran as an anti-imperialist stronghold 
and only two principled leftwingers 
were brave enough to meet with me 
in my capacity as representative of 
the international committee of the 
Fedayeen (Minority): Paul Foot, 
who subsequently wrote some useful 
articles in the Daily Mirror, explaining 
the plight of the left in Iran; and Jeremy 
Corbyn, whom I met in the houses of 
parliament. This was towards the end 
of the Iran-Iraq war, when the British 
government and British companies 
were selling arms to both sides. It 
was the time of the Matrix Churchill 
scandal and arming Iraq, meanwhile 
other British firms were selling 
military equipment to Iran’s Islamic 
Republic. Subsequent revelations 
showed that Alan Clark, a minister in 
Thatcher’s government, was involved 
in all sorts of dodgy deals with the 
Ba’athist regime 

When I met Jeremy Corbyn 


in Westminster, he listened to my 
description of the plight of political 
prisoners in Iran, of the execution of 
left activists, of workers suppressed by 
the Islamic Regime, and promised to 
table a parliamentary question on the 
subject. True to his word, he did so - as 
he did on a number of other occasions 
afterwards. 

On August 2 1990, Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait sparked 
what became known as the first Gulf 
war. We now know from Wikileaks 
documents that the then US ambassador 
to Baghdad, April Glaspie, had given 
Saddam, until then a close ally, the green 
light for this occupation. Irrespective of 
whether this was deliberate incitement 
to provoke an ‘illegal invasion’ and 
allow the US to punish Saddam or it 
was a mistake, the consequences were 
disastrous. 

The US and its allies, including the 
United Kingdom, used aerial and naval 
bombardments against Iraqi troops 
retreating from Kuwait and this was 
followed by a ground assault to drive 
Saddam’s troops out. Punitive sanctions 
aimed at overthrowing Saddam Hussein 
were imposed. 

This was the beginning of a process 
that eventually led to Saddam’s 
downfall. Margaret Thatcher led the 
conservative party into an alliance 
with George Bush senior and after 
her downfall in November 1990 John 
Major continued British involvement 
in this war supported by the majority 
of the Labour Party. Tony Benn and 
Jeremy Corbyn were the exception. I 
spoke at a fringe meeting on the subject 
during the Labour Party conference in 
1990 with Jeremy Corbyn and Tony 
Benn. Neither of them papered over the 
criminal record of the Iraqi president. 
Neither of them tried to excuse the Iraqi 
dictator. They were not apologists for 
Saddam. On the contrary they both 
stood on fairly reasonable principled 
positions of opposing the US and UK 
involvement. A position they continued 
to hold during the invasion of Iraq in 
2003. 

Tehran visit 

In 2007, when US neoconservatives 


used Iran’s open and secret nuclear 
programmes as an excuse to impose 
severe sanctions against the Islamic 
regime in Tehran, Jeremy Corbyn 
rightly pointed out that these 
sanctions were an act of war aimed at 
regime change from above, and that 
ordinary Iranians would suffer from 
these measures. Those of us who 
knew Jeremy Corbyn as a principled 
MP were hoping he would join us in 
campaigning not just against sanctions 
and the threat of war, but also against 
the Islamic Republic’s anti-working 
class repression inside Iran. We were 
to be disappointed - Corbyn adhered 
to the official Stop the War Coalition 
line - unlike his fellow Labour MP and 
close political ally, John McDonnell. 

Having said that, his position was 
far better than those on the British 
left like the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, which echoed the utterances 
of sections of the Zionist movement, 
with its talk of ‘Iranian imperialism’. 
The international left must expose 
third-world dictatorial regimes, such 
as Iran’s Islamic Republic - even when 
they are threatened by imperialism. 
However, exaggerating their position 
in the world order is either a result 
of ignorance of political economy 
and the dependence of such regimes 
on the world economic order or a 
deliberate repetition of Zionist or 
Saudi propaganda - exaggerations 
that can only benefit the rulers of the 
Islamic Republic. Corbyn to his credit 
has never fallen into that category. 

Needless to say, The Sunday 
Telegraph's claim that Corbyn is an 
apologist for the Islamic Republic 
is disingenuous, hypocritical and 
incorrect. The paper implies he 
benefited personally from a trip to 
Iran, when he visited the country as 
part of parliamentary delegation in 
January 2014. Yet the paper fails to 
mention that the delegation included 
the hapless former Conservative 
treasurer, Norman Lamont, chairman 
of the British Iranian Chamber of 
Commerce (BICC), which wanted to 
end sanctions, for the sole purpose of 
helping British capitalist investments 
in Iran. 


The Sunday Telegraph should have 
done a little more research about the 
parliamentary visit to Tehran. Had it 
done so, it would have come across 
Lamont’s stance on Iran on the BICC 
website: 

In 2013 UK exports fell to the 
lowest point in recent history, as 
sanctions bit harder. In 2014 and 
thereafter, and with a continuation 
of nuclear negotiations to a 
successful conclusion, we can 
anticipate a turn-round. British 
exporters over a range of sectors 
are reopening their Iran files and re¬ 
establishing links in Iran’s business 
community to take advantage of the 
time when the repeal of sanctions 
allows business to flourish again. 

I hope we will not go on 
isolating a country of 70 million 
people with a hugely important 
market and economy, which has so 
much to contribute to the Middle 
East. So we welcome the Joint 
Action Plan agreement and we 
hope for a speedy resolution of 
the dispute. In the meantime, we 
continue to play the vital role of 
maintaining a network of business 
people in both countries who wish 
to foster better relations between 
the UK and Iran. 4 

The Telegraph also avoided referring 
to another member of the delegation: 
Jack Straw, foreign minister under 
Tony Blair and, like Lamont, a 
business consultant. In April 2011, 
Straw was appointed as consultant to 
ED & F Man Holdings Ltd, a British 
company based in London specialising 
in the production and trading of 
commodities and financial services. 5 
In February 2015, he took a job 
with a firm which won a £75 million 
government contract after he lobbied 
a minister on its behalf. 6 

Corbyn, on the other hand, holds no 
directorships or business consultancies. 
He has no financial interest in the 
matter: he was concerned about the 
effects of sanctions on ordinary 
Iranians. In his ‘report-back’ to his 
constituents in the Islington Gazette, 
he said: 

The embassy needs to be re-opened 
to allow those living in the UK 
to travel to see family members 
without having to go through 
Turkey. I hear all the time from the 
Iranian diaspora living in Islington 
- often students who are struggling 
to get funds from the bank or those 
who wish to visit very ill relatives 
in Iran. 

He explained: “Over the course of 
the four days, human rights issues 
surrounding the use of the death 
penalty in the country were discussed, 
as well as nuclear weaponry.” 7 

Obviously then, Corbyn is a “friend 
to Hamas, Iran and extremists” - very 
much part of the “lunatic wing of the 
Labour Party” • 

Notes 
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NATIONALISM 


Self-determination and communist policy 

Mike Macnair highlights important differences of nuance 


I n the first article in this series, 
I argued that the democratic 
principle we should fight for is 
the equality of nationalities within a 
multinational state. In the second, I 
stated that the claim that nations have 
a right to self-determination is both a 
response to the inequality of nations 
within capitalism and also inherently 
replicates this inequality. In this article, 
I argue that even ‘tactical’ use of self- 
determination slogans is problematic. 
Though tactically justifiable in certain 
circumstances, it cannot function as a 
principled ‘red thread’, but the precise 
use must depend on concrete analysis. 

Before 1914 

In the first two articles, I addressed 
the slogan of self-determination in 
terms of its abstract principles, how 
far it can properly be considered 
democratic, and what it requires us 
to say about ‘nations’. In the second 
article, I adverted to Stalin’s famous 
definition of the nation. But, of course, 
this definition was part of a debate 
in the Second International on the 
national question; and the Bolshevik 
nationalities policy was an aspect 
of what Lars T Lih has called (in 
relation to the war question) Lenin’s 
“aggressive unoriginality”. It is worth 
looking a little at this debate before 
considering the use of the slogan of 
the right of self-determination as a 
tactic and how it worked out for the 
Bolsheviks. 

The starting point was Poland. 
The First International was founded 
in 1864 from a meeting which 
was called to build a working class 
campaign in solidarity with a Polish 
nationalist revolt against Russia. 
Friedrich Engels’ 1866 articles, ‘What 
have the working classes to do with 
Poland?’ 1 offered a justification of 
this policy, and a polemic against the 
objections of the Proudhonists, who 
argued that support for “the restoration 
of Poland”, which the International 
had raised as a demand, amounted to 
buying into Napoleon Ill’s “principle 
of nationalities”. The articles argued 
that what was in question was 

the right of every one of the great 
national subdivisions of Europe 
to dispose of itself, independently 
of its neighbours, in all internal 
matters, so long as it did not 
encroach upon the liberty of the 
others. This right was, in fact, one 
of the fundamental conditions of 
the internal liberty of all. How 
could, for instance, Germany aspire 
to liberty and unity, if at the same 
time she assisted Austria to keep 
Italy in bondage, either directly or 
by her vassals? 

In contrast, Engels argued: 

The “principle of nationalities” 
leaves entirely untouched the great 
question of the right of national 
existence for the historic peoples 
of Europe; nay, if it touches it, 
it is merely to disturb it. The 
principle of nationalities raises 
two sorts of questions; first of all, 
questions of boundary between 
these great historic peoples; and, 
secondly, questions as to the right 
to independent national existence 
of those numerous small relics 
of peoples, which, after having 
figured for a longer or shorter 
period on the stage of history, were 
finally absorbed as integral portions 
into one or the other of those more 
powerful nations, whose greater 
vitality enabled them to overcome 
greater obstacles ... 

What underlies this Hegelian great- 
nations argument (of a sort Marx and 


Engels had deployed in 1848-49) is, 
in fact, a kind of mid-19th century 
west-European-radical geopolitics 
directed against the tsarist regime 
as the ultimate military guarantor of 
the post-Congress of Vienna restored 
ancien regime. 1 

The fact that “Restoration of 
Poland” was inscribed on the banner 
of the First International, but not the 
reasoning that lay behind this demand, 
means that ‘self-determination 
for Poland’ became, more or less 
automatically, a demand of the 
Second International. And the 1896 
London Congress of the International 
generalised the principle (thereby 
moving halfway from Engels’position 
towards that which he condemns as 
Napoleon Ill’s). 

The same congress saw the 
beginning of the open opposition to 
this general policy by Rosa Luxemburg 
speaking on behalf of the Social 
Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland. 
Luxemburg’s underlying argument 
was that the parts of partitioned Poland 
were now integrated into the larger 
economies of Russia, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. ‘Restored Poland’ 
would break these economic links 
and hence suffer economic regression 
and be a creature of the szlachta, the 
Polish feudal nobility. 3 This was, in 
reality, the result of ‘restored Poland’ 
in 1919-38. 4 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Social 
Democracy faced the regime of the 
Austrian ‘dual monarchy’, in which 
the Austrian elite, on the one hand, 
and the Hungarian aristocracy, on 
the other, agreed to hold a variety 
of nations or nationalities - Czechs, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, Bosnians, 
etc - in subordination; and in which the 
Austrian monarchy’s concessions to 
the Hungarians promoted nationalism 
in all the other nationalities. Yet 
here, too, the Danubian monarchy 
was a large economic space, which 
was industrialising. Austro-Marxist 
Karl Renner argued in 1899 not for 
the SDKP’s anti-nationalism, but for 
national-cultural autonomy through 
non-territorial national corporations 
controlling education and some other 
policy aspects within a common state. 5 

Renner elaborated the argument 
in 1902, and Otto Bauer greatly 
developed it in his The question of 
nationalities and social democracy 
(1907). 6 Bauer’s book triggered 
new polemics on the issue. Kautsky 
argued for the indispensable role of 
the nation-state in ‘Nationality and 
intemationality’ (1908). 7 Luxemburg 
offered a response to both Bauer and 
Kautsky in ‘The national question 
and autonomy’ (1908-09); 8 and both 
Stalin’s 1913 Marxism and the national 
question 9 and Lenin’s 1913 Critical 
remarks on the national question and 
its 1914 sequel, The right of nations 
to self-determination , 10 responded to 
Bauer and Luxemburg. 

Though the International had slid 
into the general self-determination 
slogan via the Polish question, 
Kautsky’s argument for the necessity 
of the nation-state in ‘Nationality 
and internationality’ was intimately 
connected to his argument in The 
class struggle (1892) for socialism 
in a single (reasonably large) country 
and that socialism would result in a 
reduction in international trade and 
the international division of labour. 11 
In contrast, both Luxemburg’s and 
the Austrians’ arguments responded 
to the recognition that the ‘national’ 
economies were, in fact, not national , 
but economic networks developed on 
the basis of state territories, with the 
result that the breaking up of existing 
states would result in economic 
regression. The Austrians in particular 
therefore attempted to think - crudely 


and legalistically - about how to run 
a non-national or multinational state. 
Lenin to some extent engaged with this 
issue in 1914, recommending a Swiss 
model, as opposed to that proposed by 
the Austrians. 12 

Imperialist war 

The outbreak of World War I shifted 
the terms of debate. On the one hand, 
the Bolsheviks found themselves in a 
small minority in the world movement, 
along with Luxemburg and her co¬ 
thinkers, as unambiguous advocates 
of the working class using the war 
to fight for power. On the other, the 
self-determination of nations became 
a staple of Entente propaganda - as 
far as it applied to alleged Austrian 
and German violations of ‘plucky 
little Serbia’ and ‘bleeding Belgium’, 
not, of course, as an objection to 
British and French colonialism ... 
Meanwhile, the Die Glocke group, 
whose members had become ‘pro¬ 
war Marxists’, denounced national 
self-determination; the Zimmerwald 
centre adopted the ‘United States of 
Europe’ as a pacifist slogan, and Lenin 
in reaction moved against the idea. In 
1915-16 this led to a new debate on the 
issue among the Bolsheviks, in which 
Nikolai Bukharin, Yuri Pyatakov and 
Evgeniya Bosh put forward Theses 
which linked to the Polish SDKP 
view. 13 

Lenin argued extensively 
against this view in his famous 
polemics against these “imperialist 
economists”. 14 Three lines of argument 
are involved. The first broadly follows 
Kautsky on the question of socialism 
in one country and provided ‘proof- 
texts’ for advocates of this line in 
the 1920s. 15 This can be discarded 
because socialism in one country can 
be categorically treated as disproved 
by the course of events since 1917. 

The second is Lenin’s famous point 
about the 1916 Dublin Easter Rising: 

The socialist revolution in Europe 
cannot be anything other than an 
outburst of mass struggle on the 
part of all and sundry oppressed and 
discontented elements. Inevitably, 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie 
and of the backward workers will 
participate in it - without such 
participation, mass struggle is 
impossible, without it no revolution 
is possible - and just as inevitably 
will they bring into the movement 
their prejudices, their reactionary 
fantasies, their weaknesses and 
errors. But objectively they will 
attack capital... 

This is true enough, but not in 
itself a guide to the programmatic 
orientation of the workers’ party: if 
we are concerned with a real petty- 
proprietor utopia - like the Khmer 
Rouge idea of getting rid of the corrupt 
and westernised cities - the fact that 
the petty bourgeoisie will mobilise 
behind it is not a good reason for the 
proletarian party to support it. 

The third and most fundamental 
argument is the point that politics 
does not reduce to economics, and 
hence imperialism does not abolish 
the question of political democracy. 
This is again true. But it takes us back 
to the question discussed in the first 
article in this series: what approach 
to the national question is posed by 
political democracy? 

‘Self-determination’ 
as a tactic 

The Bolshevik line of asserting the 
right of nations to self-determination, 
but fighting politically against actual 
secession, is overlaid with false theory 
about the ‘democratic and national’ 


character of the bourgeois revolution. 
It is also affected by the appropriation 
of a liberal concept (rights talk); and if 
rights talk is taken seriously, it leads to 
a complete impasse of politics. But the 
core idea is on its face defensible not 
as a strategic principle, but as a limited 
tactic towards concrete nationalist 
movements. 

The substance of the idea of self- 
determination slogans as a tactic can be 
conceived in two ways, one of which 
is mistaken in a simple way. This first 
concept is that by creating nation-states 
we ‘clear the way’ for the emergence of 
class conflict within the nation, which 
has been ‘submerged’ in national 
oppression. 

The problem with this idea is that the 
hierarchy/inequality of nations under 
capitalism does not consist only (or 
even primarily) in the fact that some 
nations have states and others do not. It 
is given by the character of capitalism 
as a world political order and the 
world pecking order of states headed 
by the hegemon state (Britain in the 
past, US in the present). The creation 
of a nation-state by a subordinated 
people therefore does not eliminate 
the underlying ground of nationalism: 
this is merely redirected onto border 
disputes, ‘foreign influence’, the tenns 
of trade, military power, and so on. This 
should be familiar from the experience 
of the post-colonial regimes. 

The second concept is to treat self- 
determination as analogous to Marx’s 
and Engels’ approach to the land 
question in France and Germany. This 
approach was to say to the peasantry: 
the workers’ party, if it wins power, 
will not expropriate you. We cannot 
promise to preserve your smallholdings 
from the pressures of competition and 
indebtedness; nor can we promise 
to protect you from the wages and 
conditions demands of agricultural 
labourers. We think that the only way 
for you to remain farmers is to begin 
to engage in cooperation: ie, to give up 
your private-proprietor autonomy. But 
we will not force this on you: we are not 
for taking your property away by force. 

So, similarly, communists might 
say to the nationalists: in our view the 
only real way to overcome national 
inequality is directly, through a struggle 
for the equality of nations within a 
common state. National inequality 
grows out of the world capitalist order, 
and the creation of separate states will 
not overcome it. For this reason we are 
opposed to secession. On the contrary, 
we fight for broader international 
unification - for the radically democratic 
united states of Europe, for instance. 
But if you - with majority backing 
in your territory - insist on creating a 
separate state, we will not use force 
against you to prevent it. 

When we say that we stand for the 
‘right’ to self-determination in this 
sense we are not in the least saying that 
there is a right to self-determination in 
natural or international law, or using the 
liberal concept of rights. We are saying 
merely that if we get power, we will 
legislate to give minority nations a right 
in positive domestic law to secede if a 
majority in their territory wishes to do 
so. We need not even be saying that: we 
might be saying simply that if a territory 
does secede, and a majority in it appears 
to back secession, we will not use force. 

The promise that 
could not be kept 

Among the first acts of the Soviet 
government in 1917 was the 
proclamation of the right of the 
nations of the former tsarist empire 
to self-determination. A large array of 
national-secessionist regimes rapidly 
emerged. 16 

The promise of self-determination 


was almost immediately broken. Over 
the course of 1918-23 the Bolsheviks 
by main force reconquered most 
of the territory of the former tsarist 
empire - the exceptions being Finland, 
the Baltics, eastern Poland and some 
portions of territory annexed by Poland 
and Romania. In place of the seceded 
states, and in some other areas, they 
set up theoretically autonomous Soviet 
republics with the formal right to 
secede. 17 But the real state power was 
held and monopolised by the unitary, 
centralist Communist Party, backed by 
a unitary, centralist Red Army. Why 
did the Bolsheviks break their promise 
to the nationalists? 

The first aspect is a problem of 
democracy. In the conditions of 
1917-18 it was impossible to ascertain 
majorities by electoral means, partly 
because of the disintegration of 
the tsarist state, and partly because 
of the extreme fluidity of mass 
political opinion under conditions of 
revolutionary crisis. The Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Provisional Government 
in October by a coup, on the basis of an 
assessment that they had the majority 
in the Soviets (correct) and that the 
Provisional Government had lost the 
support of the countryside and the 
soldiers (also correct). 

Bolsheviks in Finland, the Baltics, 
Ukraine and elsewhere made similar 
assessments and attempts, but the 
military balance of forces was adverse 
to them. The local Soviet regimes had 
limited democratic political authority, 
but so did the nationalist alternative 
regimes. Under these conditions 
political authority could only be 
obtained by the trial of force. At the end 
of the day, except in Finland and the 
Baltics (where Ebert and Scheidemann 
kept German troops in place, 
with the agreement of the Entente 
powers, after the 1918 armistice and 
German revolution), the Whites’ and 
nationalists’ fragmentation, corruption, 
incompetence and warlordism gave 
enough political authority to the Reds 
to allow them to win the civil war. 

To some extent these problems are 
specific to the Russian Revolution; 
to some extent (the fluidity of mass 
political opinion, and the attempts 
of pro-capitalist parties to ‘stop the 
clock’ of elections, etc, at the moment 
they are on top) they are inherent in 
revolutions. 

The larger problem was the 
intervention of the imperialists. A 
considerable number of the ‘nationalist’ 
regimes were either simple puppets 
of the Germans (between the Russian 
October and the end of the war in 
November 1918), or of the Entente 
powers, or rapidly became for all 
practical purposes dependencies of 
these powers. The British are known 
from official documents to have sought 
the break-up of the former tsarist 
empire, on the explicit basis that the 
British would be better able to control 
a multitude of fragments. 18 

Even without this goal of the 
interventionists, for survival and all 
the more for the conduct of modem 
warfare, the Reds required supplies 
of food (primarily sourced in Ukraine 
and Siberia), fuel (primarily in Ukraine 
and the Transcaucasus) and other raw 
materials (again, often sourced in areas 
taken by the nationalists). 

The Soviet regime in the heartlands 
of European Russia could survive under 
one of two conditions. The first was the 
overthrow of the central imperialist 
states in favour of workers’ regimes, 
which would both have removed the 
military and economic backing of the 
nationalists and forced them to abate 
their hostility to the Soviet power, 
and provided military and industrial 
backing to the Soviet regime. That 
did not happen. The second was the 
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reconquest of territory of the former 
tsarist empire, which would allow 
enough autarkic military and economic 
coherence to let the regime survive. 
This was the path taken. 

International 
character of class 
struggle 

The point here is not to ‘pick’ at how 
the Bolsheviks acted (as comrade 
Jack Conrad suggested in a 2006 
article might be an issue 19 ). The 
real underlying problem is that the 
capitalist class is an international 
class and the capitalist state order 
is a hierarchically integrated world 
system of states', and the proletariat 
is also an international class. Under 
these conditions, the class struggle is 
inherently international. To promise 
to stop it at your national borders is 
thus to deny urgently needed solidarity 
to insurgent workers in neighbouring 
countries, while giving the world- 
hegemon capitalist state the freedom 
to prepare on your borders bastions 
either for a counterrevolutionary 
invasion or for a strangling blockade. 

The promise of self-determination 
thus is not analogous to a promise not 
to expropriate the peasantry: it is more 
analogous to a promise not to support 
small business employees when they 
go on strike to resist their exploitation. 

The promise of self-determination 
therefore cannot be guaranteed to be 
kept by a proletarian revolutionary 
regime, as long as there exists even 
one capitalist great power in the world 
which will provide a haven and world- 
hegemon for capital and reorganise the 
seceded nationalists into subordinate 
elements of its world system. This is 
not a ‘specifically Russian’ problem. 

We should not make promises we 
know in advance we will not be able to 
keep. The sort of promise we could be 
reasonably confident of keeping in this 
area is a lot narrower and in the nature 
of ‘We won’t shoot first’: 

If you (the nationalists) secede, we 
will not invade you unless (a) you 
make war on us, (b) you participate 
in economic blockades against 
us, (c) you harbour imperialist or 
counterrevolutionary troops who 
are engaged in war or blockade or 
preparing war or blockade against 
us, or (d) you engage in violent 
repression of the local workers’ 
movement. 

It is unlikely that nationalists would 
regard such promises as amounting to 
the right to self-determination. 

‘Anti-imperialist 

front’ 

The Bolsheviks knew as well 
as anyone else that they had in 
practice broken the promise of self- 
determination they made before and 
in 1917 - though they were unwilling 
to admit it openly and attempted to 
create formal ‘self-determination’ and 
‘national’ soviet republics within the 
territory of the old tsarist empire. But 
the changed practice was reflected in 
1920-21 in a new theorisation of the 
communist approach to the national 
question. 

This theorisation was the line of 
the ‘anti-imperialist front’. It started 
from Lenin’s Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism, and the explicit 
recognition that imperialist capitalism 
creates a global hierarchy with the 
imperialist capitals at the top. On this 
basis it was possible to discriminate 
between imperialist nationalism, 
which was the core enemy of the 
working class, and anti-imperialist 
nationalism, which was a potential 
ally of the working class. 

This approach provided theoretical 
support for the Comintern’s ‘turn to 
the peoples of the east’ and alliances 
with Turkish, Chinese, Indian, etc, 


nationalists. Its logic also implied 
that the nationalists allied with the 
imperialist centres, even if they were 
nationalists of small or historically 
oppressed nations, were enemies 
of the workers’ movement. This, in 
turn, could give a justification for 
Red Army action against nationalist 
governments in Finland, the Baltics, 
Poland, Ukraine, and so on. 

I argued in my 2004 Weekly Worker 
articles on imperialism that the ‘anti¬ 
imperialist front’ is proved by the 
fate of the USSR and the results of 
‘anti-imperialist nationalism’ in the 
colonial world since 1945 to have 
been a radically false strategy for the 
working class. 20 I do not propose to 
repeat that argument here. 

The fate of the strategy is, however, 
important. After 1936 it became 
assimilated by ‘official’ communism 
as part of the more general idea of the 
people’s front. In this form, it remained 

- and remains after the fall of the USSR 

- a fundamental defining feature of 
‘official communism’, Maoism and the 
sub-Guevarist left. It retained until the 
fall of the USSR the definition it had 
been given by uses in the early 1920s: 
that is, that nationalists who formed a 
political bloc with Moscow (or, for the 
Maoists, with Beijing) or equivocated 
between the ‘global camps’ could be 
seen as anti-imperialist nationalists, 
while other nationalists could be 
regarded as ‘pro-imperialist’. The full 
theory has, however, tended to become 
degraded as the international ‘official 
communist’ and Maoist movements 
have gradually lost their ‘Marxist’ 
orthodoxies. 

The Trotskyists shared with the 
‘official communists’ both a formal 
commitment to the policy of the 
anti-imperialist front and a practical 
commitment to its ‘application’ in 
1918-21. However, they could not 
use the nationalists’ diplomatic policy 
towards Moscow (or Beijing) as a 
touchstone of ‘anti-imperialism’, and 
the link between the anti-imperialist 
front/people’s front and the ‘official 
communists’ and Maoists tended 
to make the idea problematic for 
Trotskyists. It therefore tended to 
become attenuated towards the idea that 
in concrete wars between imperialist 
and colonial or semi-colonial countries 
Trotskyists should support the victory 
of the colonial country. 

‘Siding with the 
oppressed’ 

Over the course of the 1950s-70s the 
national question re-emerged as a 
contradiction within the imperialist 
states. This was partly because of 
the emergence of the nationalism 
of subordinated nationalities within 
these states in response to the latter’s 
declining political authority resulting 
from capitalist pressure, from the 
late 1960s, to take back concessions 
to the working classes (Scotland, 
Wales, Quebec, Brittany, Corsica, 
Euzkadi, Catalonia, the indigenous 
peoples of North America, etc). It 
was partly because of the emergence 
of nationalism of migrant groups, 
starting with black nationalism in 
the US, and also propagated by the 
influence of dilute forms of Maoism, 
leading to ‘identity politics’ in 
the student left of the late 1960s 
and 1970s. The ‘anti-imperialist 
front’ was a useless classificatory 
framework for dealing with these 
movements within imperialist 
countries. 

It was similarly useless in 
dealing with the contemporaneous 
rise of nationalism in the so-called 
‘socialist’ countries. This was 
primarily a sectionalist ideology, by 
which sections of the bureaucracy 
endeavoured to give themselves room 
for manoeuvre against the Moscow 
centre. 

The result was a tendency both 
among ‘official communists’, sub- 
Maoists and Trotskyists to converge 


on a degraded version of the anti¬ 
imperialist front - reduced to the idea 
that communists should support the 
oppressed and thus the ‘nationalism 
of the oppressed’, and oppose the 
‘nationalism of the oppressor’. 

This idea has, in fact, no connection 
with Marxism, but is merely an ethical 
judgment based on ‘corrective justice’ 
ideas, which could be either liberal or 
religious. Marxists seek not to make 
(impotent) ethical judgments of this 
sort about particular inequalities, 
but to find a strategic way out of the 
global regime of inequality. 

It is also hopeless. We may agree 
that Britain should not oppress 
Ireland and thus that the Irish are 
“the oppressed”. But then the question 
is posed: Irish Catholics should not 
oppress Irish Protestants, so that in 
a hypothetical future the ‘British- 
Irish’ might become the oppressed. 
But that leads to a third level: even 
if the border was redrawn in order 
to prevent oppression of the ‘British- 
Irish’, there would be Catholics 
(‘Irish-Irish’) within a Protestant 
(‘British-Irish’) statelet. 

The equality of nationalities 
within the framework of a non¬ 
national state provides us with clear 
answers to problems of this sort. 
The self-determination of nations 
provides no answers short of street- 
by-street redefinition of borders and 
ethnic cleansing. ‘Standing by the 
oppressed’ does not tell us whose 
oppression counts, or counts for most. 

Identical problems affect - for 
example - Iran and Iraq. Both are 
countries oppressed by the global 
power of the imperialist centres. Both 
include national minorities - Kurds, 
Azerbaijanis and Arabs, among 
others, in Iran; Kurds in particular in 
Iraq; Turkmen in Iraqi Kurdistan. Are 
the Kurdish peshmergas the oppressed 
(in relation to Iraq as a whole) 
asserting their rights, or another group 
of oppressors? 

The strategic way out Marxists 
suggest is the struggle for the unity 
and independent interests of the 
working class as a global class - not 
the solution to the world’s national 
divisions and inequalities as a 
precondition for the class struggle 
between workers and capitalists. 

The line of ‘siding with the 
oppressed’ should have met its 
Waterloo in the catastrophe of the 
Iranian workers’ movement in 1979- 
81. Its persistence after that disaster 
is testimony to the unwillingness of 
much of the left to think outside the 
frame of its historical positions. 

Principles, 
strategy and 
tactics 

It should now (I hope) be possible to 
draw together some of the threads of 
this rather extended argument. 

The struggle for political 
democracy is a principle for 
communists. It is a principle because 
it is only through political democracy 
that the working class can rule. 

We should mean by ‘democracy’ 
a political order in which it is 
commonly agreed that everyone gets 
to participate in collective decision¬ 
making. Within this framework 
majority rule is a subordinate 
convention for decision-making: a 
majority decision to exclude some 
minority group from decision-making 
is anti-democratic. 

From this principle it follows 
that the equality of national groups 
- whether or not they live in compact 
territories - is a principle for 
communists; and that a democratic 
workers’ republic should recognise 
an individual right to participate 
in political affairs in one’s mother 
tongue - including, for example, 
Romani. 

It is perfectly illusory to imagine 
the overthrow of capitalism through 


a series of separate national 
revolutions. Capitalism is an 
international economic order and 
the system of nation-states is an 
international military-political order 
tied to capitalism. Each separate 
national revolution would therefore 
be strangled more or less rapidly 
after its birth, either by immediate 
overthrow or economic strangulation 
or (in the best alternative, applicable 
only to great powers of a geographical 
size analogous to the old USSR and 
with relatively weak links to the 
world economy and a large domestic 
arms industry) by bureaucratic 
degeneration. 

Our positive goal is therefore a 
world democratic republic, within 
which continents, territories and 
localities all the way down to 
the level of the ward have self- 
government. Within this goal, our 
strategic orientation has to be at 
a minimum at continental level: a 
European, a North American, a Latin 
American, a pan-African, and so on, 
movement. It is only by going beyond 
the nation-state that the working class 
can hope to overthrow the capitalist 
political-economic order. Greece 
and Venezuela both in different ways 
provide evidence for the degree of 
control retained by international 
capital, and hence the very severe 
limits on national projects of reform, 
not just projects of revolution. 

For this reason, we should in 
general oppose national secessionism 
and socialist variants of secessionism: 
they travel in the opposite direction to 
that in which the workers’ movement 
and society at large needs to go. 

Within this framework, approaches 
to nationalist movements are neither 
ethical questions nor direct questions 
of principle. They pose a principled 
question to the workers of bourgeois 
states which hold other nationalities 
in subordination: that of the class 
independence of the workers from 
the bourgeois ‘national’ state under 
which they live, and thus defeatism 
in relation to that state’s efforts to 
win and hold colonies and national 
minorities. 

We can further say that as a matter 
of principle communists do not favour 
either (a) reversing the poles of 
national oppression (so that a fonnerly 
dominant national minority becomes 
an oppressed national minority) or 
(b) large, involuntary population 
movements in order to create nationally 
or ‘ethnically’ homogenous states 
(‘ethnic cleansing’). The only solutions 
which can avoid this result are not those 
of self-determination, but the struggle 
for the equality of nationalities within 
a multinational state. 

Beyond this point, the question is 
one almost purely one of tactics. The 
use of a self-determination slogan 
may be appropriate where a part of the 
territory of a state has a distinct history 
and a strong nationalist political 
movement, as a way of expressing the 
strength of communists’ commitment 
to local self-government and hostility 
to Bonapartist state centralism. 

But even then this is not 
always true: it was manifestly not 
appropriate, for example, in relation 
to the reactionary nationalism of the 
US Confederacy, and it is similarly 
not appropriate in relation to the 
Italian Lega Nord, or in relation to the 
landlord-based lowlands secessionist 
movement in Bolivia in 2007-08. 21 

What are the implications of this 
general approach for the concrete 
issues in relation to which the CPGB 
has recently used self-determination 
slogans? I have argued for views 
connected to the arguments made 
above in debates on CPGB policy 
in relation to Ireland and the Six 
Counties in 2005-06, 22 and in relation 
to Israel-Palestine in 2007, 2009 and 
2011, 23 1 would refer readers to these 
discussions for the details. 

The resulting differences are 
nuances - albeit ones which may turn 


out to be important - in relation to 
the lines adopted by the CPGB as a 
whole. My point in these arguments 
is mainly that we should avoid over¬ 
committing to the self-determination 
tactic: in the course of events, it may 
turn out to be necessary to support 
the coercion of minority national 
groups backed by global capital. We 
should not, therefore, write as if there 
can be no solution, or no democratic 
solution, which does not respect 
national self-determination. 

In sum. It is legitimate to use 
limited self-determination slogans as 
a tactic to deal with the ascendancy 
of nationalist ideas. However, the use 
of such slogans is not a general rule, 
but a subordinate tactic. It has to be 
in the highest degree adapted to a 
concrete assessment of the concrete 
situation. The regional/continental 
dimension has to be brought into 
the picture; and hence, our positive 
strategic orientation has to be mainly 
about the equality of nations within 
the state, rather than about the right 
to a nation-state • 
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LEFT UNITY 


Sectarian anti-sectarianism 

The fallout from Greece and an attempt to boot out Workers Power have aroused passions in Yorkshire 
Left Unity. Mike Copestake and Tina Becker report 



No place for McCarthyism in Left Unity 


L eft Unity in South Yorkshire saw 
effectively three meetings in 
Leeds on Sunday July 18. The first 
was a political educational; the second 
was the region’s business meeting; and 
the third saw a special Leeds members’ 
aggregate seeking to find a way to heal 
the deep rift between its two branches. 
This final meeting was mediated by 
Kate Hudson and Simon Hardy, two 
of the party’s national officers, who 
both also provided lead-offs for the 
educational. 

The topic under discussion here was 
simply ‘Where is Left Unity going?’, 
which, as the chair of the meeting and 
Leeds Left Unity member Matthew 
Caygill observed, would no doubt also 
extend to discussion of the actions of 
Syriza in Greece, which he thought was 
seen by so many as the defining political 
model for Left Unity. 

“It’s been a tough five years,” began 
national secretary Kate Hudson. The last 
parliament was dominated by the cuts 
programme, by the cruel and arbitrary 
imposition of the work programme and 
so on. But the next five years would 
see, with a Conservative majority 
government, not only a continuation, but 
an acceleration of Tory attacks - most 
apparent in the proposed anti-union 
legislation, which would effectively 
make most strike action unlawful. The 
Labour leadership, she said, had already 
capitulated. In spite of this she stressed 
that, in terms of the votes which went 
to the government as a percentage, it 
received only around 25% support. 
One wonders if this is the new way of 
calling it a “weak government” without 
using that particular bit of phrasing so 
popular - and so incorrect - on the left 
about the 2010 coalition. Perhaps it will 
become weak in the course of events, 
but at present one cannot call it so, 
statistics or no. 

Though the phrasing may have 
changed, it seems that the struggle 
remains the same in the coming period. 
That is, in comrade Hudson’s words, 
to find a way to convert the initial 
dismay over the election results into 
a “fightback”. Last month’s People’s 
Assembly march, high in spirits and 
numbers (although rather lower than 
the official line has it), was hopefully 
an indication of this. 

Defeat for all 

Moving onto Greece, comrade 
Hudson spoke angrily about the 
intensification of the “neoliberal” 
model of capitalism: “The defeat of 
Syriza is a defeat for all of us,” was 
her sombre assessment. More than 
ever it was now important to seek to 
build a European left, able to enter into 
a serious discussion of the defeat and 
its lessons, which was why Left Unity 
has applied for observer status in the 
European Left Party. Interestingly, 
in her second contribution, comrade 
Hudson openly stated that the events 
in Greece had made her question 
whether there was a parliamentary 
road to socialism any more - interesting 
because of her political background in 
the Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain, which still today espouses 
a national-parliamentary road to 
socialism. 

As for Left Unity, we have “a good 
media profile”, for which she praised 
Tom Walker. A lot of Left Unity banners 
and placards had been caught in press 
photographs of the anti-austerity 
protests, and there was “good take-up” 
of press releases and so on. As for the 
Corbyn campaign within Labour, the 
comrade welcomed it, and so should 
Left Unity as a whole. Of course, she 
continued, there are problems in how 
we can support him, as we cannot 


join Labour and vote for him without 
providing ammunition for the concerted 
effort of the party right to discredit him. 
Even so, a successful campaign would 
be a boost for the entire left. 

More briefly, Simon Hardy, the 
national officer for membership and 
branch development, gave his take on 
what the present and future is for the 
party. In the present, we have had good 
local campaigns and interventions, he 
said, giving his own general election 
campaign as an example, and noted the 
presence of London LU members in 
the capital’s various struggles. Comrade 
Hardy also welcomed Jeremy Corbyn’s 
campaign - how we work with the 
Labour left in the future would, he 
added, depend on the final showing 
made by Corbyn. Comrade Hudson 
herself was anticipating either a strong 
showing or a victory for Corbyn. 

The subsequent debate was very 
wide-ranging in terms of the future 
of the party - from the lessons of 
Syriza, to building local campaigns 
and branches. Chris, a comrade from 
York, thought that greater cooperation 
with the Scottish National Party and the 
Green Party would be necessary in the 
coming period, as they were both anti¬ 
austerity. This line was opposed by the 
two Sheffield delegates and authors of 
this article, although Terry from York 
sounded a sympathetic note, stating 
that the Greek people had educated 
themselves in anti-austerity politics 
through Syriza - just like the Scots have 
educated themselves through the SNP 
(on the Greens and Syriza, however, 
comrade Hudson called their support 
a form of “deflected anti-austerity” 
sentiment). Nick from Leeds spoke with 
pride of the branch’s accomplishments, 
including delivering 18,000 leaflets in 
a constituency of 19,000. For Garth 
Franklin (Socialist Resistance), the 
problem with what we say about 
Corbyn was similar to our approach to 
Syriza - how to criticise them without 
coming across as sectarian. 

The lack of proper channels for 
horizontal communication in the party 
was acknowledged by comrades Hardy 
and Hudson, who shared the frustration 
of Tina Becker that members of Left 
Unity could only communicate on 
unofficial Facebook pages, often run in a 
high-handed manner by unaccountable 
persons. Simon agreed that an official 
page or forum, which allowed members 
only to comment, should be set up soon, 
promising that this would be discussed 
at the next LU national council. 

Finally, the regional committee 
supported our motion in relation 
to Jeremy Corbyn’s campaign for 
the Labour leadership, which was 


unanimously endorsed (see http:// 
communistplatform.org.uk). It was 
great to see the universal support of 
those present for the campaign. 

Branch split 

Unfortunately, the whole day was 
somewhat overshadowed by the 
subsequent Leeds members’ aggregate 
and the rather clumsy attempt of 
Matthew Caygill and a few local allies 
to expel Workers Power from Leeds 
Left Unity. Or, to be more precise (and 
more bizarre), to get Workers Power 
comrades to expel themselves. 

To remind readers of the background: 
in September 2013, comrade Caygill 
(himself a member of the Podemos 
Tendency in LU), together with a few 
assorted rightwingers, had split from 
the official Leeds LU branch and set 
up a branch they called Leeds North 
and East. Not because he and his allies 
were based in the north-east of the city, 
but because he found the half a dozen 
local members of Workers Power in the 
branch “intolerable” to work with (ie: 
he could not always get a majority to 
support what he proposed). 

Although this split along political 
lines was clearly unconstitutional, 
the new branch was unfortunately 
recognised by the national council in 
2014. Still, the LU leadership continues 
quite rightly to attempt to overcome the 
division and has set up a “mediation” 
process. An insight into the current 
untenable situation: the contact details 
of new members are being forwarded 
to both existing branches, who then 
scramble to recruit the newcomer. 

A mediation report, drafted 
by comrade Hudson and Felicity 
Dowling in September 2014, was 
rejected by Caygill and co, because it 
recommended that the original branch 
should be renamed ‘Leeds Central’ (in 
other words, that would grant the WP- 
dominated branch, as well as North 
and East, the right to exist). Instead, 
the Leeds rightwingers suggested that 
the original branch should be dissolved, 
and that new geographically based 
branches should be established, with 
WP comrades “distributed” amongst 
those (you know how scary they can 
get when there are more than two of 
them). You would think that Leeds has 
hundreds of members. But, no, there 
is a grand total of 45 - 17 of whom 
showed up to this Leeds aggregate - 
and only a minority regularly attend 
branch meetings. At the current stage 
of LU’s development, this is clearly a 
one-branch territory. 

Comrades Hudson and Hardy 
had travelled to Leeds to “assist” 
comrades in finding a way forward. 


Before the aggregate, comrade Caygill 
had circulated three motions. Clearly, 
having orchestrated the split, he now 
feels he has to defend it tooth and 
nail and has attempted to go on the 
offensive. 

We “want everyone to see that 
we have simply had enough”, he 
writes rather dramatically in his email 
introduction. Reading through the 
motions, however, it becomes clear that 
he has nothing concrete to accuse WP 
of, because, well, they haven’t actually 
done anything wrong. 

It is “intolerable”, says the first 
motion, that “the smaller branch, which 
is dominated by a tiny and sectarian 
far-left group which might be called 
‘Workers Power’, or might be the 
‘League for a Fifth International’, is 
called ‘Leeds’.” The motion demands 
“an immediate change” of name. 
Remember, this is the actual, original 
Leeds branch that he and his comrades 
split away from. 

The second motion deals with ‘dual 
membership’ and quotes from the 
mediation report, which recommended 
that “when engaging in Left Unity 
branch activity, members must not 
promote the policies of any other 
political party or organisation or seek to 
represent their policies as the policies of 
Left Unity; nor must they use Left Unity 
meetings or stalls as vehicles for the 
promotion of the politics or materials of 
other political parties or organisations.” 

Obviously this is far too restrictive. 
The Communist Platform makes no 
apology for circulating its materials 
at Left Unity meetings. Not that we 
present our politics as the politics of 
Left Unity. We presume that comrades 
in Workers Power do the exact same 
thing. Hence, comrade Caygill’s next 
line of argument: “... further experience 
has demonstrated these principles need 
to be applied to social media and deal 
with ‘different hats’ question - it isn’t 
good enough for a member to say, 
‘Today I’m Workers Power; tomorrow I 
might be Left Unity’. We are not talking 
to goldfish - we want continuity.” 

Comrade Caygill and his friends 
may or may not be “talking to goldfish”, 
but he implies that working class people 
are about as smart as them. Because 
they clearly could not possibly grasp 
the possibility that somebody can be a 
member of two organisations at once. 
So, instead of being honest about their 
political affiliation and their critique of 
some of LU’s policies, WP (and other 
groups too, needless to say) should 
pretend they simply happen to share the 
same viewpoints as some other random 
members in LU. In other words, Caygill 
advocates lying to the working class. 
Not that this has never been tried before 
in our movement, but we know it does 
not tend to end well. 

The third motion quotes rather 
laboriously from the Manifesto for a 
Fifth International and WP’s statement 
on Syriza’s capitulation, in which 
the comrades argue against “making 
concession to centrism”. Caygill’s 
motion states frothily: 

We have little interest in the correct 
revolutionary programme. We 
aren’t even ‘centrists’ in the minds 
of Workers Power. But we do want 
a build a broad party and feel like 
we are the subjects of a relentless 
struggle against our reformist 
errors. Consequently we think 
Workers Power’s participation in 
Left Unity is a matter of bad faith 
and dishonesty. We ask them to leave 
and take their struggle for a Fifth 
International elsewhere before they 
cause more damage. 


Here we get to the rub ofit. Caygill and 
his co-thinkers probably know very 
well that their sub-reformist politics 
cannot provide a viable answer to the 
crisis of capitalism and how to get to 
socialism. But they damn well don’t 
want to be told so - or be showed up 
by a bunch of mouthy revolutionaries 
in the process. 

Communist Platform supporters 
have been accused of exactly the same 
when we act as a disciplined group at 
LU conferences, or in branches where 
we happen to have a majority of active 
members. We might disagree with a 
lot of what WP comrades are saying, 
but like them we have collectively 
discussed various political issues over 
many decades and have come to joint, 
collective conclusions that we are 
advancing in Left Unity and elsewhere. 
People without a coherent political 
framework can find our presence 
extremely annoying. 

We are in the middle of the biggest 
attacks on workers’ rights and the 
welfare state for many decades and yet 
Left Unity is still hovering at just under 
2,000 members. Syriza and Podemos 
have attracted mass support, yet in 
Britain the left continues to get dismal 
votes. Surely, somebody - anybody - 
must be to blame for the left’s sorry 
state. It must be those nutters on the 
revolutionary left. 

In this, Matthew Caygill is not 
alone in displaying a worrying level of 
impatience. Clearly, it is not enough to 
‘plant a flag’ and watch the millions 
flock to the latest left project. You 
need to work hard on, yes, the “correct 
programme” and on convincing the 
working class that we have a viable 
way out of capitalism’s further descent 
into hell. 

Defeated 

Communist Platform supporters on 
the regional committee had prepared 
a motion opposing these sectarian 
moves by Caygill and his branch. 
As it transpired in discussions with 
comrades Hardy and Hudson during 
the day, however, the LU leadership 
does not support such sectarian 
madness. After all, if you allow 
Workers Power to be censured like 
this, you surely ought to go next for 
Socialist Resistance, Socialist Action, 
the CPGB, the Independent Socialist 
Network, etc. Before long, there 
would be nobody left. 

We were happy to withdraw our 
motion and, true enough, none of the 
three bizarre motions were even taken 
by comrade Hudson (who chaired the 
meeting). Instead, she and comrade 
Hardy reiterated that Workers Power 
comrades of course have a right to 
be members of LU. Comrade Hardy 
further stated that it was “intolerable that 
branches are split along political lines”. 

However, as it seems unlikely that 
the rightwingers will dissolve their 
breakaway branch, in reality this 
means that, over time, the leadership 
hopes that geographically defined 
branches will evolve, with the ‘old’ 
Leeds branch being renamed ‘Leeds 
Central and West’. A ‘city committee’ 
is supposed to meet regularly to build 
bridges. Astonishingly, there is now talk 
of some of the rightwingers setting up 
a third Leeds branch to cover the south 
of the city. 

So, while one sectarian manoeuvre 
was roundly defeated, the situation in 
Leeds still remains rather precarious. 
A bad example for the whole of Left 
Unity. The leadership really should take 
a clear view on the matter and close 
down the sectarian breakaway branch • 

tina.becker@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Teesside established 

Steve Devey reports on the launch of a new branch in the north-east 



Terry Conway: doing politics differently? 


L eft Unity held its first event in 
Teesside on Thursday July 16. 
Although a couple of LU members 
have been active in the local People’s 
Assembly group and various other 
campaigns, getting together as LU 
members was long overdue. 

Twenty-one people, including the 
guest speaker, attended the Teesside 
launch meeting in St Mary’s Centre, 
Middlesbrough, which was promoted via 
social media, leaflets, raising it at other 
political meetings and, as an unexpected 
bonus, a report in the Northern Echo. 
Around a third of those present were 
LU members, and they were joined 
by a couple of Green Party members, 
a comrade from the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales and others not 
affiliated to any party. Many had been 
involved in Teesside People’s Assembly, 
but there were also some faces less 
familiar to local activists. 

LU’s national executive member 
and nominating officer, Terry Conway, 
was the guest speaker, who addressed 
the question, ‘Why do we need Left 
Unity?’ She set the scene by discussing 
the Conservative government’s welfare 
cuts and anti-strike legislation; what was 
happening in the Labour Party, with 
left candidate Jeremy Corbyn doing 
unexpectedly well in the leadership 
election; and the situation in Greece and 
how it impacted on resistance to austerity 
in the UK. 

Although the June 20 People’s 
Assembly demonstration had been 
impressive, comrade Conway observed 
that many people do not know what 
the term ‘austerity’ means, so “we 
need to talk to people in the language 
they understand”. She argued we could 
achieve that through being involved 
in organising on the ground to show 
practical solidarity with those most 
affected by benefit cuts, at threat of 
losing their homes, etc, “so we’re not 
just talking to ourselves”. It is important 
to have “something to say to people on 
the sharpest end of it”. 

Terry felt it was essential for us to “get 
stuck in” supporting workers resisting 
the Trade Union Bill, though we live 
in a period when many young people 
have never actually seen a trade union 
do anything effective. Jeremy Corbyn 
had talked about the need for an anti¬ 
austerity alliance and it was important 
that happened at the local level, not just 
in parliament. In some places People’s 
Assembly groups could play that role, 
but there also needs be a forum where 
people can have more developed political 
discussions. 

Regarding the situation in Greece, 
comrade Conway admitted that Left 
Unity’s recent slogan about needing 
a “British Syriza” was a more 
complicated thing to say following 
the Hellenic parliament’s decision 
to support an even tougher austerity 
programme than the one rejected in 
a referendum just a few days earlier. 
She declared her solidarity with the 
38 Syriza MPs and the majority of 
the party’s central committee who had 
voted against the deal. However, what 
happened in Greece did not mean that 
people had been wrong to join Syriza. 
Although some had predicted that 
Syriza would sell out, that could be said 
about anyone. The Greek Communist 
Party had come out worst by arguing 
that people should abstain in the 
referendum, but “how can you abstain 
on the question of austerity?” she asked. 
Left Unity had been at the centre of the 
Greece Solidarity Campaign from the 
beginning, working alongside members 
of the Green Party and Labour lefts. 

Moving to the main question of why 
we need Left Unity, the comrade said that 
LU was different from any other party 


she had been involved in. It is “trying 
to do politics differently”. Unlike the 
Labour Party, which she had been in for 
many years, and unlike the Green Party 
and the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, “every member has a say in 
what we’re doing”. The party’s 2015 
general election manifesto had been put 
together on the basis of two conferences 
in 2013 and 2014. Groups of members 
from across the country came together 
to work on different topics - education, 
housing, economy, and so on. “We are 
extremely pluralist. We do take positions 
as an organisation, but we don’t tty to stop 
people who don’t agree with something 
from arguing their point of view” - she 
pointed to the party website’s inclusion 
of different opinions on many topics as 
evidence of LU’s democratic approach. 

On the other hand, the Green Party 
had not been able to bring its own 
councillors in Brighton and elsewhere 
to heel when they implemented cuts, 
because the Greens still gave local 
parties autonomy to do whatever they 
like. Although some Greens had much 
in common with LU, too many “are in it 
to be professional politicians”, whereas 
“that’s not what Left Unity is about”. 
When LU stands in elections, “we do it 
as a way of getting across the politics we 
get from the streets and the communities. 
It’s the politics of ordinary people that 
have to come first.” 

Comrade Conway urged those present 
to have a look at the literature she brought 
along, including LU’s manifesto, and 
consider joining the party. 

Wide-ranging 

There followed a wide-ranging but 
useful discussion. Maggie, an LU 
member from Redcar, expressed 
concern at the potential effects of the 
Tories abolishing working tax credits 
and the way in which working class 
people were being priced out of living 
in London. John, a member of the 
SPEW and a Unison activist, felt that 
his union’s entire strategy had relied 
on Labour being elected. He reported 
concerns among union members that the 


election of a Conservative government 
appeared to have emboldened Labour 
councillors to make even more cuts. He 
agreed there was a need for a political 
alternative, but was not convinced that 
LU offered anything different from 
the left groups already out there in “a 
crowded market place”. 

LU member Jamie stated his 
disappointment at Syriza’s failure to 
defeat austerity and wondered what 
lessons LU could learn from it, while Tom, 
a non-aligned revolutionary communist, 
pointed out that we already had laws that 
restricted unions, introduced by Barbara 
Castle in a Labour government. He felt 
that the practical organising advocated by 
Terry was palliative rather than presenting 
a politics looking to the future. LU was 
a coalition much like the Greens, with 
people whose fundamental politics are 
anti-growth. “We can’t have a classless 
society unless we produce enough to 
get rid of class division. If I were to join 
LU, I’d have to work with people whose 
fundamental politics I disagree with. I’m 
not convinced.” 

LU member Alan said we cannot 
reclaim the Labour Party because “it 
was never ours in the first place”. No 
matter how glorious we think it might 
have been in 1945, it was not. Labour 
was “never a working class party in terms 
of its politics”. However, claims of its 
death were very much exaggerated - he 
had “heard that one for several decades”. 
Locally, he and others involved in the PA 
had “pushed at the boundaries of how far 
we can go without being more politically 
overt”. Perhaps Left Unity could fulfil 
that role - “having people arguing and 
debating politics and getting some 
positive ideas that we can push forward”. 

Margaret had witnessed the impact 
of privatisation policies on the probation 
service and felt that LU needed to pay 
more attention to crime andjustice issues, 
and comrade Conway conceded that it 
was “probably the weakest section of our 
manifesto”. LU needed to discuss what 
sort of justice system it would want if 
“starting from square one”. She hoped 
that Margaret would get involved and 


help inform the development of policy 
within LU. 

Stephen, an LU member from 
Durham, said that one of the things that 
had impressed him about Left Unity 
was the emphasis on feminism: “One 
of the problems of the left is it is male- 
dominated and at the same time cuts are 
having a particularly devastating effect 
on women.” He observed that the launch 
meeting was also male-dominated, with 
only three women present. 

PA activist David expressed 
frustration that leftwing people seemed 
to want to fight each other more than 
the Tories, who by contrast seemed 
able to put their differences aside. For 
their part, Paul and Martin raised the 
relationship with trade unions, the 
latter arguing that unions would be key 
to any fightback. However, they had 
long been in decline and had a crisis 
of leadership, which had demoralised 


the working class. There were sections 
of the class “up for a fight”, but the 
unions’ bureaucratic leadership, 
which had been willing to sell out 
the membership on many occasions, 
would make it difficult for the working 
class to develop the type of generalised 
fightback needed to defeat the current 
attacks on the class. 

In comrade Conway’s concluding 
remarks, she argued in response to a 
point I had raised that labels such as 
‘revolutionary’ and ‘reformist’ would 
not persuade someone threatened with 
eviction to think Left Unity was an 
organisation for them. LU needed to 
show it was useful to people in struggle, 
most of whom started from “practical 
politics rather than books” - the ideas 
would start to make sense later. 

People should be working together 
even if they don’t agree with anything she 
had said, because there was no choice in 
the face of the Tories’ current onslaught. 
However, those who ruled us were not 
as united as they seemed. They had 
divisions too. But they had the advantage 
of money, time and access to the media 
in a way that the left did not. 

Regarding the unions, Terry felt the 
crisis of leadership was not confined to 
the top: “It’s much more profound than 
that.” She favoured the “democratisation 
of political funds” in unions, which 
would open up debate within the unions. 
We needed to get away from the idea 
that trade unions are for what you do at 
work and then there’s the Labour Party 
for politics, as if these spheres of life 
were separate. That division between the 
industrial and the political did not exist 
in other European countries. 

Positive 

LU members in Teesside will hold an 
inaugural meeting later this month, 
at which the Teesside branch will be 
formally established. That meeting 
is scheduled for Tuesday July 28 at 
7.15pm in St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1 
2RW. Members and supporters are wel¬ 
come, though only members will be 
able to vote, should any fonnal deci¬ 
sions be required. 

For further information on Teesside 
Left Unity, visit http://teessidelu.tumblr. 
com and its Facebook page, or write 
to TeessideLU@gmail.com to receive 
updates and invitations to future events. 

A recording of Terry Conway’s 
presentation to the launch meeting is 
available as a podcast at http://bit.ly/ 
teessidelulaunch • 


Communist University 
2015 

Saturday August 15 - Saturday August 22 (inclusive) 
Goldsmiths University, Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6PB 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate hosted by the CPGB 

Confirmed speakers include: Mike Macnair, Hillel Ticktin, Ian 
Birchall, Yassamine Mather, Kevin Bean, Marc Mulholland, James 
Heartfield, Jack Conrad, Chris Knight, Michael Roberts, Paul Demarty, 
Salman Shaheen, Bob Brenner, Guglielmo Carchedi, Pat Smith, 
Moshe Machover, Suzi Weissman. 

Full week, including accommodation - £250 
(£150 no income, £300 solidarity) 

First/final weekend, including one night’s accommodation - £60 (£30) 
Full week, no accommodation - £60 (£30) 

Day - £10 (£5) Single session - £5 (£3) 

Accommodation limited - book now to avoid disappointment 

To receive email updates for this year’s CU, sign up to the CPGB’s 
Notes for Action at www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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DEBATE 


Social democracy should govern 

Marxists should not stand on the sidelines in the struggle between socialised and fictitious capital, urges 

Arthur Bough 


E ddie’s Ford’s last two articles 1 
on Greece illustrate the problem 
with his analysis. It reminded me 
of Trotsky’s comment that Hugo Oehler 
would rather see the workers defeated 
than his own position falsified. 2 

Eddie crows: “But Syriza could 
never deliver, for all its fine promises 
about ending austerity and ushering in 
the social democratic promised land. 
Never in a million years.” 3 Why could 
Syriza not deliver? What iron law 
of history leads Eddie to such abject 
defeatism? He should illuminate us, so 
we do not waste time supporting Jeremy 
Corbyn! 

He argued Syriza should only take 
office if it won an electoral majority. 
Otherwise, Syriza should take up a 
position of “extreme opposition”. 
I had sympathy with this position. 4 
When Syriza were two votes short 
of a majority, I argued they should 
govern alone. 5 But when it formed a 
government with Anel, what attitude 
should Marxists have adopted? 
Trotsky’s formulation: “With the 
workers always, with the workers’ 
leaders sometimes”. 

Syriza is a social democratic party. 
Its programme is not about effecting a 
transformation of social and productive 
relations, but modernising Greek 
capitalism within existing productive 
and social relations. If it ameliorates the 
workers’ position, Marxists can give it 
critical support. Eddie’s rejection of that 
principle mimics the purists criticised 
by Marx. 6 

On that basis, he should distance 
himself from every strike! He is 
sounding more like the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain than the CPGB. Of 
course, Marxists point out that strikes 
cannot provide a solution to workers’ 
problems, but any Marxist who sought 
to distance themselves from the 
workers’ or union leaders engaged in 
such a struggle is not worthy of the 
name. 

Marx warned Parisian workers 
against rebellion, but flung himself 
into defence of the Commune. In 
1917, the Bolsheviks assumed power 
under inauspicious conditions. 
The revolution was doomed, if an 
international revolution did not rescue 
it, yet Marxists had to do all in their 
power to defend its gains. As Trotsky 
describes in his Histoiy of the Russian 
Revolution, the question was not 
whether the Bolsheviks should carry 
through the revolution or withdraw 
to allow the Mensheviks or Socialist 
Revolutionaries to take power. 

Either the Bolsheviks took power 
or the country would be thrown into a 
period of bitter reaction - only worse, 
because the imperialist powers had 
their sights on carving up Russia. The 
choices we have in real life are not 
those we would have if planning histoiy 
from a textbook, but between ‘bad’ and 
‘bloody awful’. As Engels puts it in 
relation to attacks on workers’ wages, 
“In a commercial crisis the union itself 
must reduce wages or dissolve wholly 
...” 7 But Eddie would no doubt accuse 
Engels of a “humiliating capitulation” 
for such a suggestion, or would have 
wanted to have distanced himself from 
the workers and union in the first place. 

Trotsky and Mexico 

In Mexico, in the 1930s, Lazaro 
Cardenas attempted to build a state- 
capitalist economy. He looked to the 
USSR as a model. When Cardenas 
nationalised the British oilfields, 
Trotsky gave his support. But a 
Trotskyist group around Luciano 
Galicia criticised the Mexican 
president, and by implication Trotsky, 


because Cardenas gave compensation 
to the British oil companies. 

Trotsky wrote disparagingly of 
“these people”. When it came to the 
task of modernising the economy, 
Trotsky did not concern himself that 
Cardenas was a Bonapartist rather than 
a revolutionary Marxist, but recognised 
that even a partial advance, like a 
development of the Mexican economy, 
was one that Marxists should support. 
Analysing Mexico’s second six-year 
plan, Trotsky writes: 

But the country is poor. It needs 
foreign capital... 

Turning one’s back on 
foreign capital and speaking of 
collectivisation and industrialisation 
is mere intoxication with words ... 

The government ... can grant 
industrial concessions, above all in 
the form of mixed corporations: ie, 
enterprises in which the government 
participates ... The period fixed in 
the contract before the optional 
buying out of the enterprise would 
create the necessary confidence 
among capital investors. The 
rate of industrialisation would be 
accelerated. 

And: 

There has been no socialist revolution 
in Mexico. The international 
situation does not even allow for the 
cancellation of the public debt. The 
country, we repeat, is poor. Under 
such conditions it would be almost 
suicidal to close the doors to foreign 
capital. To construct state capitalism, 
capital is necessary. 

Greece is not Mexico. It is part of the 
European Union. This question of 
writing off the debt, and of acquiring 
the necessary capital to carry out the 
modernisation of the economy, is 
phrased in different terms, because 
more than sufficient capital exists 
within the EU to implement such a 
programme. An alternative to austerity 
has been adopted in the US, and could 
be adopted in the UK and EU. It was 
entirely correct, therefore, for a social 
democratic party to pose the question 
starkly about the need for the EU to 
stand behind the Greek economy, 
because it exposes the contradictions 
at the heart of the EU, and the need 
for social democracy to address those 
contradictions, which otherwise will 
blow the EU apart into competing 
reactionary national capitals. 

The EU is a state that is not a state - 
power is in the hands of the component 
nation-states. It is a single market that 
is not a single market - without a 
single state there is no level playing 
field for all capitals operating within 
it. It is a single currency that is not a 
single currency - some countries are 
outside it, and even within the euro 
zone individual countries face different 
interest rates, borrowing individually on 
global money markets; and no single 
state stands behind its central bank, able 
to provide a single fiscal framework 
and fiscal transfers of the kind Greece 
currently needs. 

It is for those reasons that 
the current events comprise part 
of an overall struggle of social 
democracy, required to address those 
contradictions. Social democracy 
is the manifestation of the interests 
of big industrial capital (socialised 
capital), whilst conservatism is the 
representative of fictitious capital (and 
remnants of private capital). It is not 
at all impossible for this struggle to 
result in the victory of the former over 
the latter. Marxists should not stand 


on the sidelines of that struggle, but 
be a part of it, because, as Marx sets 
out in Capital , s it is socialised capital 
that represents the transitional form of 
property between private capitalism 
and socialist property. That does not 
mean cheer-leading Syriza, but it does 
mean providing critical support when 
social democrats move in the right 
direction, rather than standing aside 
in sectarian style to avoid having your 
purity stained. 

Eddie argued that Syriza should only 
take office if it had the support of the 
majority. If an election were held today, 
it would have such a majority. But the 
61% ‘no’ vote in the referendum is an 
even better indication of that support, 
of continued opposition to austerity and 
for renegotiation of the debt. Faced with 
such a vote, Eddie is forced to claim that 
it is not a vote for Syriza and against 
austerity after all! 

He says: 

Looked at it in this way, the ‘no’ 
vote on July 5 was not a blow 
against austerity - except in the 
heads of the 3,558,450 who voted 
that way on the day, just as a large 
proportion of those who voted ‘yes’ 
in the Scottish referendum thought 
they were voting against austerity 
economics. 

That is the same type of distortion as 
when the conservatives tried to equate 
a ‘no’ vote with a vote to leave the euro, 
although the Syriza leadership had 
been vehement in saying the opposite. 
Syriza’s position, as opposed to that 
of the Scottish National Party, is that 
a solution for Greek workers can only 
be found across the EU as a whole - a 
position that the CPGB holds too. Paul 
Mason says: “The Greek government 
has no mandate to leave the euro, as the 
61% ‘no’ vote ... was clearly won as a 
‘stay in and fight’ mandate.” 9 

The difference is that Syriza 
is trying to win such support by 
attempting to build a movement to 
change the underlying conservative 
structures of the EU, whilst Eddie 
wants to wait until those conditions 
simply drop into his lap. 

Eddie’s position is totally divorced 
from reality, and totally contradictory. 
He tells us that Syriza should not 
take office because the conditions for 
achieving socialism do not exist, that 
the economy in Greece is in a terrible 
state, and that socialism is only possible 
at a single strike across the whole of 
Europe. On the other hand, he wants to 
argue that things are so rosy that “We 
are fighters for consistent democracy 
and working class independence, 
not haggling with EU and IMF 
bureaucrats.” 

Presumably a government led 
by Eddie could avoid such haggling 
by going straight to the socialist 
transformation of the economy! To put 
it another way, Eddie will avoid any 
intervention in the actual class struggle 
for fear of contamination, and content 
himself with airy-fairy propaganda 
about the socialist millennium. Even 
in terms of the referendum we are left 
not knowing whether Eddie would have 
voted ‘yes’ or ‘no’, or whether he would 
have joined the KKE in even abstaining 
from that! 

No compromise? 

In 2010, I warned that a lot of the 
rhetoric sections of the left were 
coming out with was dangerous, 
because it implied that the problems of 
Greece could be resolved if only it had 
the right leadership and programme. 
The economic condition of Greece 
- lacking capital, being globally 


uncompetitive - would not go away 
simply upon the creation of a workers’ 
state. The idea that Greece’s problems 
can only be resolved on a European 
basis is correct. But even if we view 
that in its ultimate form as the need 
for a Socialist United States of Europe 
(which appears some way off), the 
question is how that might be brought 
about. 

A continent-wide revolution requires 
that workers’ consciousness be at a 
high and fairly equal level. The only 
basis for that would be a prolonged 
period when workers transform the 
material conditions of their existence, 
creating Europe-wide, worker-owned 
cooperatives, developing forms of 
workers’ self-government, and so on, 
welding together their organisations 
and class identity on a European level. 
Eddie offers no suggestion of how 
Syriza, or anyone else, might promote 
such a strategy, but the point is that 
workers face challenges in the present, 
which must be addressed. 

We should advocate the extension 
of co-ops that have spontaneously 
developed in Greece to meet the 
needs of its workers; encourage 
the transformation of Greek banks 
into worker-owned cooperatives; 
demand all cooperative and other 
labour-movement bodies across 
Europe mobilise in support of the 
Greek workers, providing them 
with practical assistance in the 
form of finance, materials, and so 
on out of the huge resources that 
European cooperatives possess. The 
Greek government should cancel its 
membership of Nato, and dismantle 
its armed forces, developing in its 
place a workers’ militia as an element 
of workers’ self-government. 

In the real world, compromises are 
sometimes forced on us. Trotsky stated, 
in relation to the advantages the USSR 
had over Mexico: 

Despite all these advantages the 
industrial reconstruction of the 
country was begun with the granting 
of concessions. Lenin accorded great 
importance to these concessions for 
the economic development of the 
country and for the technical and 
administrative education of Soviet 
personnel. 

And, as Lenin himself puts it, 

Every proletarian has been through 
strikes and has experienced 
‘compromises’ with the hated 
oppressors and exploiters, when 
the workers have had to return 
to work either without having 
achieved anything or else agreeing 
to only a partial satisfaction of 
their demands. Every proletarian 

- as a result of the conditions of 
the mass struggle and the acute 
intensification of class antagonisms 
he lives among - sees the difference 
between a compromise enforced 
by objective conditions (such as 
lack of strike funds, no outside 
support, starvation and exhaustion) 

- a compromise which in no way 
minimises the revolutionary 
devotion and readiness to carry 
on the struggle on the part of the 
workers who have agreed to such 
a compromise - and, on the other 
hand, a compromise by traitors who 
try to ascribe to objective causes 
their self-interest (strike-breakers 
also enter into ‘compromises’!), 
their cowardice, desire to toady 
to the capitalists, and readiness to 
yield to intimidation, sometimes 
to persuasion, sometimes to sops, 
and sometimes to flattery from the 


capitalists. 10 

Eddie insists the demands of Syriza are 
unachievable, so, therefore, if Syriza 
had to compromise on achieving its 
demands, any such compromise falls 
into the latter category. So such leaders 
are entitled to critical support, as we 
would support any other group of 
workers, together with their leaders who 
fought, but were forced to compromise, 
given unfavourable conditions. 

Greece has suffered from the 
imposition of austerity, and the 
new deal implies that austerity will 
continue. But does anyone doubt 
that, had Syriza refused to take office 
when it won the election, that would 
not still have been the case? And if 
Syriza adopted a position of extreme 
opposition, does Eddie believe that 
the troika would then have provided 
the necessary bailout and an end to 
austerity? What would be the goal 
of this extreme opposition? Either 
ultimately society would collapse or 
it would concede to the austerity - or 
Syriza, with a large majority, would 
be forced to take office, whilst those 
material conditions still existed! 

Similarly, Eddie writes in relation 
to the writing off of the debt, after 
the International Monetary Fund and 
US treasury secretary Jack Lew put 
pressure on the ECB and EU: “We 
wait to see, however, whether or not 
this produces a change of heart in the 
EU and ECB. But if it does it would 
represent a major shift in global 
strategy.” 

But what “global strategy”? Eddie 
previously told us that there could be 
no such global strategy, because the 
reason the debt could not be written 
off was that there was no global 
hegemon to bring it about! 

The reason that conservative 
forces are opposing Syriza and 
trying to force them from office is 
not because writing off the debt is 
impossible, or even because putting 
in place the kind of social democratic 
measures to restructure and renovate 
Greek capitalism are impossible. It is 
because they, unlike Eddie, recognise 
the role that Syriza’s struggle is having 
in undermining conservative and 
nationalist ideology across Europe, 
including within the conservative/ 
Blairite ranks of the existing social 
democratic parties. 

Marxists do not present the kind of 
social democracy that Syriza or Jeremy 
Corbyn represent as socialism, or the 
final answer to workers’ problems. 
But, when it comes to the kind of 
serious struggle between conservatism 
and social democracy that has been 
unleashed across Europe, and which 
is itself an indication of changing 
material conditions, we should reject 
the kind of third-periodist sectarianism 
that Eddie’s position represents: that of 
seeing no difference between the two • 

Notes 

1. ‘Austerity in modified form’ Weekly Worker 
July 9 2015; and ‘Berlin turns Greece into debt 
colony’ Weekly Worker July 16 2015. 

2. L Trotsky, ‘Oehlerism and the French 
experience’ Writings 1935. 

3. ‘Berlin turns Greece into debt colony’, July 16. 

4. http://boffyblog.blogspot.co.uk/2015/01/why- 
syriza-cannot-buckle-part-3 -of-7 .html. 

5. http://boffyblog.blogspot.co.uk/2015/01 /greek- 
elections-syriza-should-govem.html. 

6. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1873/01/indifFerentism.htm. 

7. F Engels Condition of the working class 
in England: www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1845/condition-working-class/chlO.htm. 

8. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1894-c3/ch27.htm. 

9. http://blogs.channel4.com/paul-mason- 
blog/4131/4131. 

10. ‘Leftwing’communism: an infantile disorder: 
www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1920/lwc/ 
ch08.htm. 
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TURKEY 

Solidarity targeted by IS bomber 

The Suing massacre marks a change in Turkish politics, writes Esen Uslu 


Turkish government is to blame 

I n response to the call of the 
Federation of Socialist Youth 
Associations, hundreds of young 
men and women have joined the 
campaign to rebuild war-devastated 
Kobane in Syria, whose slogan is: 
“We defended together. We will rebuild 
together.” Especially inspired by the 
participation of young Kurdish women, 
they were internationalists supporting 
the revolution taking place in Rojava 
(the Kurdish lands in northern Syria) 
and displaying international solidarity 
with the just cause of the Kurds. 

They were particularly concerned 
with the needs of the very young, 
collecting baby care items, together 
with toys and books. They also planned 
to build a children’s clinic, a library 
and a play area. These supplies were 
to be delivered by a group of 200 who 
travelled to the town of Surug in Urfa 
province, just north of the Turkish 
border with Syria. They were met by 
local supporters, as well as other groups 
participating in solidarity activities and 
providing assistance to Kobane. 

Some of them were very young, 
but others had been in the thick of the 
struggle to support Kobane during the 
fight against Islamic State. Some had 
been detained as a result of various 
actions they organised all over Turkey. 
Their solidarity activities met with 
the disdain of the Islamist-nationalist 
officialdom. Even when they were on 
their way to Surug, they were stopped 
and subjected to an extended ID check. 
Two were detained under warrants 
issued by the courts, while the rest were 
allowed to proceed into Surug town. 

However, they were told that by 
the command of the governor of Urfa 
province they would not be allowed to 
proceed into Kobane as a single group. 
Only 20 would be allowed to cross into 
Syria. The rest could not even approach 
the border. 

Their local hosts had already arranged 
for all 200 to stay in a cultural centre, 
but the police harassment continued 
and they were escorted right to the door 
of their rooms. Of course, as young 
revolutionaries they were accustomed 
to such treatment at the hands of the 
authorities and their spirits remained 
high. Even their short experience of 
Turkish politics was sufficient to teach 
them some basic facts: undertaking 
internationalist action, and in particular 
supporting the Kurds, will be met by the 
wrath of the state. 

The next morning, on July 20, they 
had a communal breakfast at the tables 
laid out in the garden of the cultural 
centre, after which they gathered 


to make a statement to the press, 
protesting against police actions and 
the governor’s decision, and stressing 
that despite such repressive measures 
they were determined to carry out what 
they had come to achieve. They invited 
journalists as well as other onlookers 
into the garden. 

As they stood under their banner 
following a short speech and the 
chanting of slogans, the explosion 
happened. Most are blaming an Islamic 
State suicide bomber. The bomb killed 
32 comrades and wounded around 70 
others. Eight of those wounded are 
still in a critical condition, and 11 have 
undergone surgery. About 40 of the 
wounded were later discharged from 
hospital. Among the dead are also some 
older members of the ESP (Socialist 
Party of the Oppressed), including a 
comrade whose son was killed fighting 
in Kobane. Supporters of the leftwing, 
pro-Kurd HDP (People’s Democratic 
Party) were also among the victims. 
Many of the young comrades killed had 
been active participants in the Gezi Park 
protests in 2013. 

On July 21, 28 bodies were 
returned to families after post-mortem 
examinations, while others are still 
undergoing laboratory tests to confirm 
their identity. The photos of those killed 
are available on a memorial album 
on Facebook, including some that 
admirably capture their spirit during the 
solidarity trip: a poignant exhibition. 1 

Peace process 

The recent history of Turkey is full 
of incidents where dozens of Kurds 
have been killed in a single day. For 
example, 34 young Kurdish villagers 
were bombed by the Turkish airforce in 
December 2011. However, the ‘peace 
process’ initiated by the unilateral 
ceasefire declared by comrade 
Abdullah Ocalan, the imprisoned 
leader of the PKK (Kurdistan Workers 
Party), reduced the number of such 
incidents. 

The negotiations that saw HDP 
parliamentarians as message carriers 
between comrade Ocalan, who is 
incarcerated in the imrali island prison, 
and the Qandil mountain headquarters 
of the PKK, paved the way for further 
negotiations with a view to finding 
a peaceful solution to the Kurdish 
conflict. 

The high point of the negotiations 
was the joint Dolmabahge declaration 
of February 28 2015. Ministers of the 
government and HDP MPs held a press 
conference on the declaration, which 
included a new democratic constitution 


based on equal citizenship, as well as 
enhanced local government, and the 
call for the permanent renunciation of 
armed struggle to be agreed by a PKK 
congress. 

Since then the process has been 
turned upside-down. During the election 
campaign in June, the AKP (Justice and 
Development Party) machine, at the 
urging of the president of the republic, 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, repudiated 
the agreement, and returned to the old 
rhetoric in the hope of maintaining their 
hold over deeply religious sections 
of the Kurdish population. During 
the acrimonious election campaign 
the HDP was subjected to violent 
attacks, and two provincial offices 
were bombed. Two explosions rocked 
a mass rally in Diyarbakir, killing and 
maiming scores. 

Unsurprisingly, the animosity 
between the Kurds and the AKP 
increased. Following the election 
results, the constitution requires the 
formation of a government - if necessary 
a coalition - and, if such attempts fail, 
there must be a new election, so the 
caretaker AKP government was quite 
pleased to string out the negotiations as 
long as possible, and carry on in office 
until a late-autumn election. The HDP, 
however, is keen to regain the initiative 
in the peace process, and therefore 
called for the formation of a coalition 
government as soon as possible. It has 
urged the recall of parliament from its 
summer recess to deal with the urgent 
issues, to no avail. 

The probable coalition partner of 
the AKP is the MHP - the Nationalist 
Action Party of the infamous Grey 
Wolves. Its present rhetoric seems 
against such a government, but 
during the election of the speaker of 
the parliament it supported the AKP 
candidate. Merging two reactionary 
strands of the Turkish right seems a 
better option for Erdogan to stop any 
progress in the peace process, since 
the MHP is dead against any such 
negotiated settlement. 

Up to last week the AKP was flirting 
with the CHP (Republican People’s 
Party). However, the Surug atrocity 
has to all intents and purposes put an 
end to that. 

The IS factor 

The Turkish and international press 
is full of comments claiming that the 
bombing was an IS action ‘against 
Turkey’. That is a profoundly mistaken, 
and actually a misleading, assessment. 

It is true that the man who planted 
the two bombs in Diyarbakir in May 


2015 was found to be an IS member 
from Turkey. However, the strangely 
benign treatment of the IS was much in 
evidence. Earlier he had been arrested 
and then released by the police. That 
despite his suspected links to IS. His 
family reported him as a missing person 
and feared that he had gone to fight for 
IS in Syria. 

And it would not be a surprise to 
find the alleged Surug suicide bomber 
is an IS member. Six weeks ago a 
reliable source on social media wrote 
that the Turkish intelligence services 
knew that six or eight suicide bombers 
had infiltrated back into Turkey with a 
view of causing mayhem. This news 
was reported and much discussed in 
the Turkish press. 

However, since the AKP changed its 
attitude to the peace process, IS actions 
were clearly serving their short-term 
aims in targeting Kurds, the left and the 
HDP - a similar atrocity could perhaps 
also be committed against an Alevi 
mass event. Such actions play into the 
hands of those seeking the formation 
of a temporary rightwing coalition and 
then the winning of a majority in a snap 
general election. 

The AKP government is also 
planning unilateral military action 
in Syria under the pretext of the ‘hot 
pursuit of terrorists’. It has already put 
in place troops and equipment for such 
an action. Its international partners, 
such as Qatar and Saudi Arabia, are 
keen to put pressure on Iran through 
Syria. Money and equipment is pouring 
into Salafist Islamist groups in Syria 
via Turkey. 

So the future of Rojava and northern 
Syria, as well as the peace process in 
Turkey, seems quite bleak. At present 
the AKP is changing tack and attempting 
to carry the entire right with it towards 
a dangerous precipice. Realising this 
clear and present danger, the HDP has 
called on all parliamentarians who 
oppose the atrocities to support their 
motion to recall parliament - they will 
need nearly double the number of their 
MPs to table such a motion. 

Combining parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary action, the HDP 
has called on people to take part in the 
funeral processions of the comrades 
killed and to make the ceremonies 
“worthy of revolutionaries”. It has 
also asked its partners in the anti-AKP 
Peace Bloc to organise a massive rally 
in Istanbul against Islamist terrorism • 

Notes 

1. www.facebook.com/media/set/?set : =a.96002 
6387393080.1073741850.471366849592372&t 
ype=3. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Establishment 
was Nazi- 
friendly 


No escaping sordid history 

The queen’s Nazi salute exposes the British establishment’s modern myths, writes Paul Demarty 



W e say it little enough in this 
paper, but here goes: hurrah 
for The Sun\ For the nation’s 
most infamous red-top has found a little 
spare time, between baiting immigrants 
and spying on celebrities, to unearth 
something of genuine historical interest. 

How exactly the Currant Bun came 
by an old video clip of half the royal 
family circa 1933 cheerfully mimicking 
the Nazi Roman salute remains unclear 
- current thinking in the palace is that 
it popped up during preparations for 
an exhibition of material relating to the 
queen’s childhood, and was leaked by 
some unscrupulous archivist. 

But that hardly matters. The video 
- trailed in Saturday’s Sun under 
the delightful headline “Their royal 
heilnesses” - speaks for itself. There 
is the future Elizabeth II, being led 
by her mother and the future Edward 
VIII, stiff-arming it like a new recruit 
to the League of Gennan Maidens. It is 
a beautiful little vignette of an age not 
nearly as distant from our own as some 
would like to pretend. 

The reaction has been somewhat 
ridiculous. The official organs of the 
royal family have essentially taken the 
line that this is an invasion of privacy, 
which cannot but remind us of the furore 
over the so-called black spider memos. 
In that case, the representatives of the 
Prince of Wales - along with successive 
government figures - attempted to 
frustrate the desire of The Guardian to 
see the sort of thing dear Charles was 
lobbying ministers about. That, too, was 
apparently a ‘private affair’. 

Needless to say, this is the monarchy 
attempting to have its cake and eat it. 
Mark Almond, a professor of history 
at Oxford, told The Guardian : “When 
they think some charming pictures of 
the queen’s childhood give a positive 
message, then they are happy. But if 
there is something they don’t want put 
out they are awkward about it.” There 
is a wider issue, too: we are talking 
about a video with two future heads 
of state, one of which - Edward VIII - 
was mired in controversy throughout 
and after his short reign. Those 
photographed in the offending pose 
are public figures in the strongest sense 
possible; you cannot be queen and 
expect your private life to be private. 
There will be those prepared to pay 
£30,000 for something scandalous 
about your past, as The Sun appears 
to have done; and there will be those 
prepared to take it. 

Still more ridiculous are the 
apologetics for what is portrayed in the 
video. Some establishment types are 
claiming that the salutes are somehow 
ironic, mocking the Nazis. These 
poor souls are guilty of attempting to 
reconcile two very modem patriotic 
myths with the actual history of the 
20th century. The results, naturally, are 
desperately deficient. 

Crisis 

It is worth looking at that history 
first of all, which begins at the close 
of World War I. Three results of that 
war are implicated here - first of 
all, the arrangement of victors and 
vanquished. The alliance of Britain, 
France and ultimately the United 
States prevailed over the central 


European powers, subsequently 
imposing the treaty of Versailles, 
which left Germany in a state 
of apparently perpetual penury, 
forbidden to rebuild its armed forces 
and crippled by enormous reparations. 
Secondly, there was the small matter 
of the October revolution, which 
propelled the working class in openly 
communist form to power in the 
largest country on Earth, albeit in 
conditions of severe isolation from 
the very beginning. 

The third factor has two aspects. 
The war itself was a decisive point 
in the decline of British imperialism, 
which would finally cede hegemony 
to the US 20-odd years later; between 
the two dates, more morbid symptoms 
appeared. Along with this world- 
historical crisis, however, came an 
ideological one: “the centre cannot 
hold,” lamented (the fascist-leaning) 
WB Yeats - only one of many 
examples from modern literature of 
the total tailspin among ruling circles 
in Britain and continental Europe. 


The traumatic character of the war 
itself - the enormous bloodshed, 
the catastrophic confrontation of 
modern military technology with the 
crumbling world order - exacerbated 
this ideological crisis. 

The combination of these three 
factors made a further war inevitable; 
the world divided even more thoroughly 
into competing trade blocs, and the 
failure of the imperialist powers to 
fully strangle the Soviet Union in its 
cradle left an ominous threat to the east, 
and sympathising communist parties 
of varying degrees of influence in the 
west. The stage was set for the rise 
of reaction, taking its most dramatic 
form in the fascist takeovers of Italy 
and Germany. 

The victory of the Hitler movement 
in Germany relied ultimately on 
significant elements of the state core 
and industrial bourgeoisie supporting 
the sharp, dictatorial measures it 
proposed to deal with the communist 
menace. That menace was not so 
sharply felt domestically in Britain; 


but with the empire’s global reach, 
and the Communist International’s 
unprecedented efforts to spread 
its influence in colonial countries, 
encircling and isolating the Soviet 
regime was of paramount importance. 

The victory of Hitler, then - roughly 
contemporaneous, so far as anyone 
can tell, with The Sun’s video - was 
widely welcomed among sections of 
the British establishment. How could 
it be otherwise? “First they came for 
the communists,” wrote a repentant 
Martin Niemoller years later. So they 
did - before Hitler’s power was even 
thoroughly entrenched, Communist 
Party of Germany leaders and militants 
were in Dachau. 

Hitler’s rise, however, had an 
unfortunate side from the point of view 
of the British ruling class. He proceeded 
immediately to tear up the Versailles 
treaty, and rapidly rearm. A war of 
expansion was plainly on the cards from 
early on. The question was, would this 
damage British interests, or would his 
attention be focused on the east and 
ultimately the destruction of Stalin’s 
regime in Russia? The establishment 
was divided - not on whether Hitler was 
a threat to the Jews, but on whether he 
was a threat to the empire. Winston 
Churchill thought so; many others did 
not. 

It is commonly imagined nowadays 
that ‘appeasement’ - the misleading 
name under which toleration of Hitler’s 
expansionism goes nowadays - was 
merely a matter of moral cowardice, 
a willingness to turn a blind eye to the 
cancerous growth of a great evil. Thus 
neo-conservatives could call the French 
government ‘appeasers’ in the run-up 
to the Iraq war: they merely lacked the 
balls to take him out. 

In fact, there is very little evidence 
that anyone much who mattered 
considered the repugnant programme 
of Nazism terrifically evil at all. 
Anti-Semitism was rife in ruling 
class circles. Churchill is the great 
example, precisely because he became 
the foremost establishment opponent 
of appeasement: his opinions on 
Jews were dubious, to say the least, 
and he promulgated the classic 
conspiracy theory that Bolshevism 
was an essentially Jewish phenomenon 
(though at least there were good, 
“national” Jews like Disraeli). He 
supported eugenics and the forced 
sterilisation of the “feeble-minded”. 
His anti-communism was fanatical 
to the point of lunacy, and his actions 
during the General Strike of 1926 were 
so hair-raising that Stanley Baldwin 
had to sideline him. He was not, by 


the standards of 2015, overburdened 
with political correctness. 

Rewriting history 

Here we meet our two great patriotic 
myths. The first is about the nature 
and purpose of World War II - it is 
remembered as a war of liberation 
from the Nazi yoke, “our finest hour” 
and all that. Thus did Britain, at times 
practically alone, stand up for its 
values of liberty and tolerance against 
a totalitarian threat of unprecedented 
brutality. A cursory examination of the 
motives of the actual actors involved - 
like Churchill, above - reveals this to be 
entirely nonsense. 

The second is the benignancy of 
the monarchy - this grand, timeless 
institution that stands above and in some 
sense outside the narrow interests of this 
government or that, representing instead 
the basic unity of the national character. 
In our own age, this is manifested in the 
treatment of living royals as essentially 
celebrities. There was not much in the 
way of political motivation in The 
Sun’s publication of this video; the 
queen is, among other things, a famous 
person, and she has been caught doing 
something embarrassing. A parallel 
may be drawn with the unfortunate 
incident in which her grandson, Harry, 
was papped in full Nazi uniform at a 
party in 2005 (as it happens, another 
Sun exclusive). Nobody imagines that 
he has Nazi sympathies, and nor, for 
that matter, Elizabeth herself, who was 
a small child at the time of her Nazi 
salute. 

Her uncle, however - also in the 
video - is another matter entirely. His 
affinity with Hitler is notorious. It led 
to his becoming viewed as a great 
security risk by the intelligence and 
military services during the war. There 
were various attempts by their German 
counterparts to use the then former king 
as diplomatic leverage, and even wild 
schemes to kidnap him, to the point that 
he was shipped off to become governor 
general of the Bahamas, about as far 
away from the western front as it is 
possible to get. 

The fatuous attempts of the palace 
to huff about privacy, to hunt down the 
miscreant who leaked the video, stem 
ultimately from the need to defend these 
two lies: the nobility both of Britain’s 
war aims in 1939 and of the institution 
of monarchy. The sordid history of the 
1930s tells us otherwise, and the fact 
that one participant in this little film clip 
still sits on the throne ought to remind 
us that it was all not so very long ago • 
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